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Sir ienry Wood 


On March 3rd Sir Henry celebrated his 75th birthday, 
and of this long period he has spent no fewer than 
56 years as an orchestral conductor. Generations of 
British music lovers received their first experience of 
fine orchestral playing at the Promenade Concerts. 
‘These started in 1894 at Queen’s Hall, and it is hoped 
that Sir Henry will retain his unbroken record by 
directing the 50th consecutive season this year at the 
Royal Albert Hall. As Organist, Accompanist, Professor, 
and Conductor the energy of this amazing figure in 
British music is unique, and Columbia are proud to 
have been associated with Sir Henry Wood for many 
years in preserving, on records, many of his charac- 
teristic readings of orchestral and other masterpieces. 
‘The following is a brief selection: 








Conducting the B.B.C. Orchestra 
Serenade to Music. Vaughan Williams - - = = LX757-8 
Soloists: Isobel Baillie; Stiles Allen; Elsie Suddaby; Eva Turner; Margaret 
Balfour ; Astra Desmond ; Muriel Brunskill ; Mary Jarred ; Heddle Nash; 


Véalter Widdop; Parry Jones; Frank Titterton; Roy Henderson; 
Robert Easton ; Harold Williams ; Norman Allin. 


Conducting the London Philharmonic Orchestra 
Le Carnaval Romain — Overture. Berlioz - - + OX982 


Conducting the British Symphony Orchestra 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 3 in G. Bach = - - UtX173 


Conducting the London Symphony Orchestra 


Fantasia on British Sea Songs (arr. and orch. by Sir Henry Wood) 
DX 954-5 
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ALFRED IMHOF LIMITED, 


The GRAMOPHONE 


MUSIC ee @ @ @ 
allthe MUSIC 


. . . and nothing but 


MUSIC! 


Scratch, hiss, chatter and all other extraneous and irritating 





‘noises off ’’ become a thing of the past when you change to 
IM Long-Playing Needles. Their soft, caressing touch on: your 
treasured records reproduces nothing but what was originally 
recorded, and which the artistes intended you should enjoy—to 
the full, and this perfect reproduction is maintained throughout 
the life of your records . . . an inordinately long life, too, for 
IM’s keep new records always new and even take off some of the 
years of discs prematurely aged by the use of the out-moded steel 


needle. You, too, may have ALL the music to-night if you'll 


drop in on any good record shop and ask for IM’s to-day. 


‘LONG PLAYING NEEDLES 


10 for 2/- (Purchase Tax 1/4) 


NO RECORD WEAR @ NO SURFACE HISS e@ NO 
PICK-UP CHATTER @ PERFECT TONE e@ SUIT 
AUTOGRAMS e@ ONE BOX OF 10 PLAYS (with 
repointing) OVER 1000 RECORDINGS. 

112-116, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, WC.I Telephone: MUSeum 5944 
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Moura Lympany 


Moura Lympany recently completed the first 
recording of the entire twenty-four preludes 
of Rachmaninoff. Details are given below: 


InC Sharp Minor: InF Sharp Minor K 1023 


In B Flat Major: In D Minor K 1024 
InD Major: In G Minor K 1025 
In E Flat Major: In E Flat Minor} 

| 
InC Minor: In C Major j — 


Clifford Curzon 
Four Impromptus: Op. 90 (Schubert) 


No. | in C Minor: 
Allegro motto moderato 


No. 2 in E Flat Minor: Allegro 





*K 1018-20 
No. 3 in G Flat Major: Andante 
No. 4 in A Flat Major: Allegretto 
Kathleen Long 
Sheep may safely graze (J. S. Bach)) K 1066 
Fantasia in C Minor (J. S. Bach)) 
Toccata in A (Paradies) M SI7 


l6th Century Lute Air ‘Siciliane’ 


Sonata in A Minor Op. 164 (Schubert) 
K 1067-68 


Preludes No. 2 Book (Debussy) - K 1052-56 


Noel Mewton-Wood 
Sonata No. | in C Op. 24 (Weber) 


Ist Movement: Allegro 
2nd Movement: Adagio | 
‘K 1038-40 
3rd Movement: Menuetto 
4th Movement:Rondo Presto 





ISSUED BY THE DECCA RECORD CO. LTD., 
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In A Flat Major: In G Flat Major) 


In F Minor Baden 
In B Flat Minor: In E Major ] 

In F Major j K 1028 
In E Minor: In G Major K 1029 
In A Minor: In A Major ] 

In B Minor ; y K 1030 
In B Major: In G Sharp Minor 1 kK 103] 


In D Flat Major ) 


‘*Années de Pélerinage -2me Année” (Liszt, 
Petrarch Sonnet, No. 104 M527 


Clifford Curzon with the Queen’s Hall 


Orchestra Conducted by Sir Henry Wood 


‘Wanderer’ Fantasia for Piano 
and Orchestra (Schubert-Liszt) X 185-187 


Theme and Variations | to || Op. 73 
(Gabriel Fauré) M 547-8 


With the Boyd Neel Orchestra 

Conducted by Boyd Neel 
Concerto in E Flat K449 (Mozart) K 784-6 
Concerto in A K414 (Mozart) K 772-4 


Concerto in C Major K503 (Mozart) 
X 229-32 


Sonata No. 2 in A Flat Major Op. 39 (Weber) 


Ist Movement: 
Allegro moderato 
2nd Movement: Andante 


3rd Movement: 
Menuetto Capriccio 


4th Movement: Rondo moderato 
1-3 BRIXTON’ ROAD, 


“K 1061-64 
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JANSSEN SYMPHONY 
OF LOS ANGELES 


Conducted by WERNER JANSSEN 





























Symphonie Moderne. Steiner - C3386 
MAGGIE TEYTE | 
Piano accompaniment by Gerald Moore ‘ 
Romance. Bourget-Debussy “} 
Beau Soir. Bourget-Debussy - DA 1838 
Both sung in French - 
"HIS MASTERS VOICE” | , 
WEBSTER BOOTH . ) 
with Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra 
Heavenly Aida. (Celeste Aida). 
“Aida” ; On with the Motley > C3379 JOE LOSS { 
“Pagliacci” - - - . and his Orchestra } 
Paper Doll; Kiss Me - - - BD 5835 
MARY ELLIS Cow Cow Boogie; Vict’ry Polka - BD 5836 SWING MUSIC 1944 SERIES | 
with Phoenix Theatre Orch. cond. by Tom Lewis BU DDY FEATHERSTONHAUGH , 
Waking or Sleeping - = - “} B 9356 GLENN MILLER and the Radio Rhythm Club Sextet ) 
Man of my Heart - - - and his Orchestra Big Noise from Winnetk ‘ 
From “Arc de Triomphe” Moonlight Cocktail; Slumber Song BD 5834 —am_- “} B9361 | 
DAVID ROSE “HUTCH” ARTIE SHAW ' 
Holiday for S aggre " How sweet you Are; Kiss Me - BD 1075 and his Orchestra 
oliday for Strings -  - :\ ' Prelude in C Maj - - - 
Dance of the Spanish Onion aaa IVY BENSON Reon night in Hotchkiss Corners } B956° 
as sols and her Girls’ Band : ( 
MASTER THOM AS CRIDDLE Featuring Ivy Benson on the Saxophone JTMMY YANCEY ; 
I shall be There - - - - There’s a ship rolling Home - (Piar.o Solos) ‘ 
[ give thanks for You - } BD 1074 I’m sending my Blessing - “}Bp 1072 Yancey Stomp; Five o’clock Blues B 9366 
j 
( 
“HIS MASTER’S : 
{ 
( 
The Gramophone Company Ltd., Hayes, Middlesex 
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LINES OF COMMUNICATION 


AVALANCHES blocking the sinuous 
mountain roads of Algeria in the early 
winter months of the First Army’s cam- 
paign were an added irritant to the already 
inhospitable weather conditions of that 
strange country, and the story is told of an 
overworked and disillusioned operator of 
the Royal Corps of Signallers at the switch- 
board of headquarters at Algiers who one 
night, soon after the landing, found that 
the sole trunk line forward to Constantine, 
more than two hundred miles away, had 
suddenly broken down ; and grimly, vainly 
persisting in his efforts to get through, 
exclaimed, “‘ Another ruddy avalanche, I 
suppose !” Dame Rumour instantly sup- 
pressed both epithet and supposition. Sig- 
nals sprang to life, linesmen fell out of their 
bunks, a repair lorry was sent for. A 
labour gang of Arabs to clear the road was 
summoned, picks and shovels fetched from 
stores, further lorries collected and in due 
course the cavalcade with more than a 
hundred men set out to explore the main 
road to Constantine with exemplary zeal 
and caution, testing the telephone line at 
intervals. 

The scene of the break was reached soon 
after dawn, near Constantine. It was on a 


bridge over the river, where the line ran 


along the rail of the bridge, breast-high. 
The French sentry, sensing some phantom 
approaching him in'the darkness, had fired 
his musket at a venture and had only 
succeeded in severing the telephone cable. 

When the lorries of the Royal Corps of 
Signals arrived on the scene a French 
linesman with a motor-bicycle was already 
mending the broken line ; so they turned 
round and went back to Algiers. And that 
is why none but the malicious ever mention 
the word “avalanche” to L. of C. Sig- 
nallers in North Africa. 

From the offices of THz GRAMOPHONE to 
the Editor’s home in the Outer Hebrides is 
a more formidable distance than from 
Algiers to Constantine, and, to be frank 
as ever with our most understanding readers, 
it has been little short of miraculous that 
Compton Mackenzie has been able, in 
spite of records broken and MSS. delayed 
in transit, to serve us so consistently through 
the succeeding months of the war. The 
liaison has always been’ somewhat pre- 
carious and now it is momentarily dis- 
rupted: not by an avalanche, but by 
something as effective as a random French 
bullet. The spring of the editorial gramo- 
phone broke and cannot be repaired. A 
distress signal has reached us telling that 
the tragedy occurred after only one playing 
of the Third Symphony of Sir Arnold Bax. 
“I could find nothing worth saying after 
one hearing of the Bax Symphony,” writes 


C.M., “‘ because it is not a work which 
can be disposed of in a hasty first impres- 
sion. All I can say for the moment is how 
delighted I am that at long last a symphony 
from the one who, I think, is the best of 
contemporary British writers of symphonies 
is available for the gramophone.” 

The news is disappointing; for, after 
the brevity—even brusqueness—of last 
month’s Editorial, we were all looking 
forward to one of those vital and expansive 
articles,on great music worthily recorded 
such as have filled the first pages of THE 
GRAMOPHONE for so many years. 
attack of illness and the great pressure of 
writing the last volume of The Four Winds of 
Love were reason enough for the “ parsi- 
monious February’ Editorial; but by 
this time perhaps Compton Mackenzie will 
have written the last word of The North 
Wind of Love, his gramophone will have 
been repaired and he will be able to hear 
not only the Bax Third Symphony but 
also the new Sibelius Seventh Symphony 
records at his leisure. Leisure! There is 
no leisure for anyone yet. But after such a 
year of work as produced Wind of Freedom, 
Keep the Home Guard Turning and Mr. 
Roosevelt, the breaking of a gramophone 
spring must be reckoned a_ peculiarly 
vicious penalty. 

, o * * 

Nar unnaturally, some of our friends have 

been spending their odd moments of leisure 
in Italy and Sicily to good purpose and, to judge 
by their letters, have been optimistic enough to 
burden themselves with much-prized gramo- 
phone records. Lt. T. N. H. (Noel) Godfrey, 
for instance, {with a roving attachment to A.F. 
Signals, has managed to acquire Monteverdi’s 
Orfeo and a new complete recording of Forza 
del Destino (Caniglia, Stignani, Masini, Tag- 
liabue and Pasero, Marinuzzi !conducting) ; 
and these with many rare records of Caruso, 
Amato, Barrientos, Destinn, Tetrazzini, 
Gad;ki, Anselmi, and the older school are 
transported with a homemade reproducing 
outfit in a German ammunition box. With his 
invaluable knowledge of the Italian language 
he has been welcomed in many musical homes, 
taken part in operatic evenings, was once pre- 
sented with a souvenir of a concert given in 
Sicily for the Rossini 150th anniversary in 
May, 1942, when the orchestra consisted of 
members of the Luftwaffe and the soloists were 
Pagliughi, Armando Dado (baritone) and 
Muzio Giovagnoli (tenor), the two men being 
recruits to La Scala since the beginning of the 
war ; and, modestly enough, suggests that the 
warmth of his reception was due to his being 
mistaken for Sir Dan frey. 
Trooper C. E. Locke of the 2nd Derbyshire 
Yeo , whom our older readers will hail as 
the son of Mr. John H. (Trout Quintet) Locke 
writes about the ‘‘ Music for All” Club in 
Cairo, ‘“‘where, if the club name is anything 
to go by, the swing fans must be non existent,” 
and of the two gramophone programmes a 


week given through E.N.S.A. in the particular 
area where he is now stationed. ‘“‘ And very 
good, too,” he adds. ‘“‘ I’ve not had the oppor- 
tunity of inspecting the gramophone, so cannot 
say what make it is. I do know that the tone 
quality is grand and the bass has to be heard to 
be believed. ... In my Regiment there are 
quite a number of keen gramophiles and the 
speed at which the word goes round when I 
receive a copy of THE GRAMOPHONE is amazing. 
For instance, yesterday at 10 a.m. I received 
the new issue and by 12 noon I had had no less 
than seven eager visitors.” 

Capt. Roger L. B. Wimbush, of the Royal 
Norfolk Regiment, writing from Italy, also 
pays tribute to the ‘‘ Music for All” Club, 
“that amazing institution created by Lady 
Russell, wife of Sir Thomas Russell Pasha... . 
The concert hall is a converted cinema: easy 
chairs and little tables give an informal atmos- 
phere, and the whole lay-out is the complete 
opposite of the Wigmore, where, as Constant 
Lambert once remarked, one invariably expects 
to be shown’ the crypt on payment of an 
additional sixpence.. There was a plethora of 
female pianists—mostly young Amazons from 
Palestine. We even had an evening of con- 
temporary music which would have delighted 
Edwin Evans (whose initials I was glad to see 
in a recent Liverpool Post). For the record 
recitals they had twin turn-tables and twin 
speakers mounted in a colossal baffle board on 
the stage. Lectures were run by a genial 
Yankee professor who was Dean of the American 
University and who secured the services of 
any ‘name’ who ever passed through the 
modern Babylon that is Cairo. There was a 
first-class restaurant (fully licensed), reading 
rooms, barber’s shop and hot baths and all 
club facilities. _The Musical Director was 
Chfford Harker, R.A.F, and Organist of the 
Cathedral, assisted by Helen Besly, sister-in- 
law of Maurice. 

‘“*T have just attended my first concert since 
Cairo. This was given by our old friends the 
E.I.A.R. Orchestra (Parlophone records), who 
are playing every Sunday. An Intelligence 
Officer at this H.Q., whose invasion baggage 
included a violin and half-a-dozen recorded 
symphonies in a big pack, to say nothing of an 
H.M.V. portable, has a box for the season. 
Last week Elgar’s Serenade for Strings was 
included in an operatic programme—yesterday 
we had Tchaikovsky No. 6, not a success, and 
Rossini’s Italian Girl in Algiers Overture, a 
real sparkler, which was brilliantly played, as 
indeed it should be here! The concert ended 
with the ubiquitous and inevitable Bolero of 
Ravel, which was staged twice. Lucia di 
Lammermoor will be mounted next week, not, 
alas, with Lina Pagliughi.” 

Our ever-welcome contributor and reviewer 
ends his letter in characteristic style : 

** On the last night before Sicily they gave us 
turkey and apple sauce—just like that— 
obvious fattening before the kill, and then one 
went on deck and saw the tip of Etna above the 
clouds in the darkness. In the morning there 
was the Armada—an unforgettable experience.” 

It is good for us to hear that among unforget- 
table experiences many of our readers on active 
service will agree with Captain Wimbush that 
** needless to say THE GRAMOPHON? is a welcome 
oasis in the literary desert.” 


CHRISTOPHER STONE 
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WHAT AMERICA 


The GRAMOPHONE 


IS DOING 


By HAROLD C. SCHONBERG 


T° one like this writer, who was on the staff 

of the American Music Lover, England always 
was a place most decidedly to be visited some 
day. One had hazy notions, but it was the 
home of Churchill, General Montgomery, and 
THe GRAMOPHONE. It designed Spitfires and 
H.M.V. records. It had devised the Magna 
Carta and the much better known London 
Symphony. It housed something called a 
Parliament and another institution known as 
Rimington’s. Most decidedly a country to be 
visited ; and though it took a war to do it, 
this correspondent finally arrived and made 
haste to see some of those national landmarks. 
Spitfires there were ; H.M.V. records also ; 
and the London Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE 
put his quill behind his ear, clambered from his 
perch and engaged this visitor in long and 
serious talk about Beethoven, the standard of 
living, and the liquor situation, culminating in 
a demand for a treatise on the American 
recording scene. 

Soldiering, however, is a hard taskmaster. 
One naturally does not drop all contact with 
music, but one does fall back a little, and these 
facts were ruefully communicated to the 
London Editor. Notwithstandirg, a letter was 
thrust into these unwilling hands—a let .er from 
GRAMOPHONE reader R. A Hastings, who now 
is stationed in Canada, and who comments on 
American recordings not in British catalogues. 
Fortunately, this writer had heard most of 
them and is able to discourse upon their value. 
Most comment, indeed, will be superfluous, for 
Mr. Hastings also presents the views of Peter 
Hugh Reed, and thus, between the two, the 
evaluations are in competent hands. In any 
case the list should prove interesting to GRAMO- 
PHONE readers. 

Bur before discussing that list, a stranger’s 
reaction to a couple. of British habits and 
tendencies can be disclosed. Most outstanding 
is the peace and harmony prevailing in record 
circles here. In America it is recording business- 
as-usual (or as usual as can be, in view of 
critical shortages), which means competition. 
Competition means duplication. Duplication 
means a waste of material already woefully 
short. The two major companies are busily 
engaged in trying to out-vie one another. 
Not, of course, musically. No. Rather by 
advertising, publicity, and an attempt to 
capture the large part of the American public. 
Neither is selling music; they are retailing 
personalities. Let one company bring out an 
important album, and the other probably will 
duplicate it a short while after. An unhealthy 
business all round, and one wishes that a certain 
amount of order could be brought into the 
proceedings. Which is not to imply that no 
valuable material has been released in America 
since the war, for the reverse is true. Yet the 
eternal problem is there, and it is no slight one. 

One thing to which this writer cannot 
accustom himself is the almost universal 
preference for thorn needles. Over here I see 
records marked: “‘ To be played with thorn 
needles only,” and wonder mightily. It must 
be admitted, however, that on equipment 
with a low frequency response it makes 
no kind of difference what kind of a needle 
isused. Some American recordings, which 
are notoriously overcut and shrill, will sound 
badly on any machine not equipped with 
separate tone controls. Records that sound 
magnificent on my equipment—things like the 
Toscanini-Horowitz Brahms Second Concerto 
or Philadelphia Orchestra releases—have a 
shriller, harsher sound on many British mach- 
ines. I suspect a different amplifier design. 


Much can be written about American tech- 
niques of recording; far too much for an 
article that purports to be a discussion of Mr. 
Hastings’ list, heading which is another Beeth- 
oven Fifth—this one by Walter and the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, which he 
found disappointing and an attempt to 
imitate Toscanini. There is some truth there ; 
on the credit side the set is better recorded 
than Victor’s and there is a humanity in 
Walter that Toscanini, for all his drive and 
furious perfection, does not show. My own 
preference still remains the Fiirtwangler. By 
a not so curious coincidence, both Victor and 
Columbia have featured Walter and Toscanini 
fairly recently in Beethoven’s Eighth. Again 
the same general remarks about the perform- 
ances are true, except that here Toscanini has 
been treated better by the recording engineers. 

Mr: Hastings also mentions the Jena Sym- 
phony, played by Werner Janssen and the 
Janssen Symphony of Los Angeles (Victor), 
which came out last October. Peter Hugh 
Reed did not greet it enthusiastically. Next 
follows Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata. The 
American Music Lover “ did not view another 
Moonlight too favourably,” and was not im- 
pressed with Rudolf Serkin’s performance. I 
have not heard that set, but would be inclined 
to agree. More Beethoven: the Third Concerto, 
with Iturbi conducting the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic from the keyboard. Mr. Hastings 
found the performance satisfactory ; I was less 
pleased when I reviewed it about three years 
ago, and still consider the Schnabel or Gieseking 
set superior. As yet I am unfamiliar with the 
other versions in the British catalogues. 

** And still more Beethoven: Concertos IV and 
V, both by Schnabel and the Chicago Orchestra 
under the late Frederick Stock. Here I differ 
from Mr. Reed, who thinks the recent Emperor 
the best of all. While I am no especial admirer 
of Schnabel, I grant the nobility of the early 
set, and was surprised to note the pedanticism 
of the new one. By another not-so-curious 
coincidence Columbia a little earlier (I believe) 
had released an excellent version played by 
Serkin and the New York Philharmonic under 
Barbirolli. Thus record buyers had.a bewilder- 
ing choice of five versions: two Schnabels, the 
Gieseking, the Moiseivitch, and the Serkin. My 
iconoclastic preference is the poetic though 
mannered Moiseivitch version. Few agree.” 

Thus Mr. Hastings on Beethoven. A set 
released after his letter was written is an 
Archduke Trio played by Heifetz, Feuermann 
and Rubinstein. I have not heard it, but if the 
same artists’ exposition of the Schubert B Flat 
Trio is any indication, it should be a brilliant 
piece of work. A new Archduke was long needed, 
and it could not have been entrusted to better 
hands ; and yet what can erase the memory of 
the old, great, austere Thibaud-Casals-Cortot 
combination ?* 

Our correspondent then turns to a miscellany. 
Tschaikovsky: Fifth Symphony, Rodzinski and 
the Cleveland Orchestra. ‘‘ This is the finest 
American recording I have yet heard.” Beech- 
am’s set, I believe, is preferable. Schubert: 
Unfinished, played by Koussevitzky and the 
Boston Orchestra. “A very pleasant surprise 
. . + Feally excellent; exactly my perfect 
reading ” (Mr. Hastings). No comment here. 
One that Hastings does not mention is an 
Unfinished by Stokowski and the All-American 
Youth Orchestra (Columbia). Strauss: Don 





* Is a reminder necessary of the Archduke played 
hy Solomon, Holst and Pint H.M.V. C3362-6, 
reviewed in October, 1943 ?—Ed. 
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Quixote, played by Reiner and the Pittsburgh 
Orchestra with Piatigorsky as ’cello soloist 
(Columbia). ‘‘ One of the finest orchestral 
recordings which Columbia has put forward in 
the past year . . . Highly imaginative inter- 
pretation,” says P.H.R., who also points out 
that in Feuermann’s Victor performance the 
’cello was featured too strongly. Mendelssohn : 
G Minor Concerto, played by Sanroma under 
Fiedler and the Boston ‘ Pops” Orchestra. 
The earlier Columbia set is preferable. Colum- 
bia also has a performance of the same com- 
poser’s Capriccio Brillant, with Graudan and the 
Minneapolis Orchestra, conducted by Mitro- 
poulos. 

Vocal discs next are treated by Mr. Hastings. 
Pinza and Rethberg are heard in a Victor 
album of Mozart Arias and Duets from Le 
Nozze di Figaro and Don Giovanni. ‘ An excep- 
tionally fine album. . . . We must have this 
album in England after the War” (Mr. Hast- 
ings). All will agree. Jl nome vostro ditemi 
(Rigoletto) and Dunque to son (Barbiere di Siviglia) : 
Giuseppe de Luca and Lily Pons. Hastings 
gives them very high marks. He also mentions 
a group of Baccaloni’s Columbia recordings : 
single discs that include arias from The Barber 
of Seville, Don Giovanni, and The Marriage of 
Figaro (A un’ dottor della mia sort, Ah! pieta, 
signori miei and Madamina,, and La Vendetta 
respectively). Baccaloni has had a great success 
at the Metropolitan, and deservedly so. He is 
better on the stage than on records—not an 
unusual occurrence with a certain type of 
singer—but nevertheless one must concur with 
Mr. Hastings’ praise. The latter goes all-out on 
Igor Gorin’s Pagliacci Prologue, and calls it 
“The finest I have ever heard . . . a baritone 
counterpart to Jussi Bjérling.” | Also some 
Korjus_ records: Der Hélle Rache (Magic 
Flute), Doll Song (Tales of Hoffman), Cavatina 
(Ernani), and Bolero (Sicilian Vespers). Both are 
accompanied by the Berlin State Opera 
Orchestra, and they must long antedate the 
War, when the singer was in her prime. 

In conclusion, Mr. Hastings lists a group 
without making any comments. Having heard 
many of them, I can supply a note or two. 

Mendelssohn: Symphony No. 5 (Reformation) : 
Barlow and the Columbia Broadcasting Sym- 
phony Orchestra. An excellent, recently 
recorded, version. 

Borodin: B Minor Symphony: Mitropoulos 
and Minneapolis Orchestra. I thought the 
recording surprisingly poor and the interpreta- 
tion brittle and stiff. Mitropoulos always has 
masterful control over his orchestra but is a cold 
interpreter. In complex, modern, objective 
scores few can equal him, but in sets like this, 
Beethoven’s Pastoral, Franck’s D Minor and 
others I find him lacking in emotion. 

Franck: Symphony: Monteux and the San 
Francisco Orchestra. A good performance 
despite loose orchestral playing at times. 

Schumann: Second Symphony: Ormandy and 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. A_ brilliant 
recording, by American standards, competently 
performed. 

Tschaikovsky: Fourth Symphony: Stokowski 
and the N.B.C. Orchestra. One apparently 
likes Stokowski immensely or despises him 
utterly. This is a mannered performanc>. 

Mozart: Symphonies No. 29 in A and No. 34 in 
C: Koussevitzky’ and the Boston Orchestra. 
Has one of these recently been released here?** 
In the first movement of the A major, Kous- 
sevitzky actually doubles Beecham’s tempo: he 
is too fast, Beecham too slow. The Victor 
recording is better than Columbia’s, but I still 
prefer Beecham’s Mozart. 

Mozart: Symphony 25 in G Minor: Barbirolli 
and the N.Y. Philharmonic. Supersedes thr 
recording that was made some years ago. 


** The Mozart Symphom No. 34 was issued her 
in December, 1932.—-Fd. : 
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Haydn: Symphonies No. 67 in F and No. 80 in 
D Minor: Stiedry and Orchestra of the New 
Friends of Music. Both are virtually unknown 


works that should be released here. The 
D minor in particular is a gem.* 

Grieg: Concerto: Rubinstein, with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra under Ormandy. And 


still they come! This one is a glittering speci- 
men and exuberantly played; almost too 
glittering and too exuberant. The aged de 
Greef has a faded charm of its own that one 
misses here, but Rubinstein gives the best of the 
modern readings. 

Mozart: Sinfonia Concertante: Spalding and 
Primrose, with the Orchestra of the New 
Friends of Music, conducted by Fritz Stiedry. 

Bach: Italian Concerto: Schnabel. This is an 
excellent reproduction of piano tone ; Schna- 
bel’s interpretation is routine. 

Mozart: Concerto in B Flat, K. 595: Casa- 
desus, with the N.Y. Philharmonic Orchestra, 
conducted by Barbirolli. The French pianist 
has achieved considerable popularity in the 
States, and Columbia probably will feature 
him to a greater extent in the future. I am not 
over fond of this recording. Casadesus is an 
exquisite executant but lacks inner strength ; 
his playing is too refined for my taste. 

Stravinsky: Fire Bird Suite: Stokowski and 
the N.B.C. Orchestra. Does not replace the 
earlier Stokowski version with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. 

Smetana: The Moldau: Kindler and National 
Symphony. Well done, but the Czech Phil- 
harmonic performance stands alone. 

Tschaikovsky : Manfred Symphony : Sevitzky 
and Indianapolis Orchestra. 

Debussy : Damoiselle Elue: Coppola and 
Pasdeloup Orchestra. Printemps: Cloches @ 
travers les Feuilles: Iberia: all conducted by 
Coppola with the Paris Conservatory Orchestra. 
Iberia: Barbirolli and the N.Y. Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Martvre de Saint Sebastien: Coppola 
and Paris Conservatory Orchestra. 

Brahms: Alto Rhapsody: Marion Anderson 
with Philadelphia Orchestra conducted by 
Ormandy. It is incredible that H.M.V. has not 
brought out this set, which has been in existence 
for quite a few years. 


The above concludes Mr. Hastings’ list. 
Cudgelling my memory, I can add a few 
more : 

Mendelssohn: Jtalian Symphony: Beecham 
and N.Y. Philharmonic. 

Chopin: Preludes: Petri. Not well recorded 
and disappointingly played. 

Chausson: Concerto for Piano, Violin and 
String Quartet : Heifetz, Sanroma and Musical 
Art Quartet. 

Fauré: Pelleas and Melisande Suite: Kous- 
sevitzky and Boston Orchestra. Not recorded 
in its entirety: the Sicilienne is missing and for 
some reason an inappropriate Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov filler is used. 

Szymanowski : Twelve Etudes : Jakob Gimpel 
(Columbia). 

Hindemith : Mathis der Mahler : Ormandy and 
Philadelphia Orchestra. Kleine Kammermusik : 
played by the Wind Quintet of Los Angeles. 
The latter is contained on two 10-inch discs 
and is an unheralded joy. Biting, satirical 
music impeccably played and recorded 

Mahler: First Symphony: Mitropoulos and 
Minneapolis Orchestra. One of the most 
brilliant of all Columbia recordings. The last 
movement has one of the loudest moments 
ever captured on records without distortion. 

Handel: Organ Concerto No. 13 (The Cuckoo 
and the Nightingale) : E. Power Biggs and the 
Boston “‘ Pops ” under Fiedler. 

Bach: Art of the Fugue: E. Power Biggs. 


* The Haydn Symphony No. 80 referred to above 
Was issued by H.M.V. in January 1940, but has now been 
deleted from the catalogue 
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There are, naturally, many more of varying 
interest and quality. Modern music is not too 
well represented, but important additions in- 
clude the Berg Violin Concerto, Hindemith’s 
Schwanendreher and Sonata for Four Hands, 
Gershwin’s Concerto in F, Ravel’s Valses nobles et 
sentimentales for piane solo, Chabrier’s Trots 
Valses romantiques, Strauss’ Sinfonia Domestica, 
Suk’s Serenade for Strings. Any omissions are 
purely accidental, and are not to be construed 
as resulting from personal dislikes but the result 
of an inferior memory. Perhaps GRAMOPHONE 
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readers in America might co-operate in bringing 
this list up to date. 

Turn about is fair play. It should be some- 
one’s duty to acquaint the American recording 
companies with some of the excellent material 
in the British catalogues. British music, for 
instance, is poorly represented in the U.S., and 
the present would be an excellent time for a 
release of Bliss’ Piano Concerto, which should te 
sure-fire, or Walton’s Belshazzar’s Feast. And 
can I lobby here for a modern recording of 
The Curlew ? 





WHEN DE RESZKE REIGNED—VI 


By P. G. HURST 


Mapleson’s Season. Drury Lane, 1876. 

Besides having gained the valuable 
services of Faure from Covent Garden, 
Mapleson further strengthened his baritones 
by re-engaging Del Puente, one of the most 
excellent artists of the period, whom we 
shall find in a great number of appearances 
in a wide range of roles. He was tall and 
graceful and of such pleasant appearance 
and manner that we may visualise him as 
the Scotti of his time, and it seems that he 
was no less popular. Another notable 
re-engagement was that of Rokitansky, a 
famous bass from Vienna, though these 
engagements were to some extent offset 
by the loss of Capoul. 

Despite the promising appearance of 
Mapleson’s list of famous names, it was in 
this season evident that the appearances of 
Titiens were becoming less reliable as 
her health declined. The beloved artist 
was, in fact, a fading asset, the significance 
of which could hardly have been imagined 
or foreseen ; and next year, as we shall 
find, occurred her tragic final appearance in 
Lucrezia Borgia, which was the prelude to 
her lamented last illness and death, and the 
first crack in the operatic edifice. 

During this time, Mapleson’s‘ mind was 
much preoccupied with an_ elaborate 
scheme for the building of a ‘‘ National’ 
Opera House in the immediate vicinity of 
Westminster—a piece of infatuation which is 
said to have cost him (or somebody) a 
matter of thirty thousand pounds for the 
privilege of laying foundations under the 
Thames mud, which were never destined 
to support an Opera House whether 
‘National ” or otherwise. Whether for 
this cause or not, his season opened nearly 
a month later than that of his rival, when he 
gave ten performances of Faust with 
Nilsson appearing eight times as Marguerite, 
and Faure a similar number as Mephis- 
topheles, with the Russian bass, Rota, com- 
pleting the series. There were no new pro- 
ductions during this season, and at no 
time did the astute colonel make any 
attempt to handle Tannhauser, although 
Lohengrin continued to be popular under 
his management. Varesi, the débutante of 
last season, advanced in favour with every 
mew appearance, and in Lucia and the 
Sonnambula her popularity rivalled even 
that of Albani ; and Faure, particularly in 


Faust and Semiramide, exhausted the super- 
latives of the critics. The non-appearance 
of di Reschi caused no noticeable comment, 
though we may imagine with what anxiety 
that young man was considering his own 
future ; but there can be little likelihood 
that even he foresaw his own dramatic and 
Lohengrin-like reappearance at the moment 
when all seemed lost for opera in London, 
and this very paladin of song led it back, 
with serene certainty, to the heights from 
which, as we shall see, it had so far fallen.* 

Despite the dark hints of approaching 
storm in the operatic world, Mapleson’s 
sky was still clear to all outward appear- 
ance, and we shall find him extending his 
activities in the immediate future. engaging 
new stars, and producing new works. He 
complained with some _bitterness— and 
certainly he was not bitter by nature—of 
Gye’s tactics in the managerial business, 
but as we have no record of Gve’s opinion 
of Mapleson in the same capacitv we will 
let this pass. 


Mr. Gye’s Season, Covent Garden 1877 


The only approach to any musical 
novelty was the production of Santa 
Chiara, the music of which was composed 
by the Duke of Saxe Coburg-Gotha, and 
did not appear to have called for critical 
comment; and the important event of the 
season was the debut and success of 
Fernando Gayarré, the Spanish tenor, who 
became a dominant figure in London 
Opera for several years. The occasion 
provided a musical sensation, for the artist 
was so far above expectations that he was 
at once, and perhaps too hastily, hoisted to 
the pedestal left vacant by the death of 
Mario in 1871, although that eminent 
singer had retired very long before that 
date. That Gayarré was a fine and even 
a great singer may be accepted without 
reserve, but a more considered judgment 
did not at first confirm the opinion of the 
first-night audience, and for a time he found 
himself actually embarrassed by his initial 
success. The balance however quickly 
settled in his favour, and his fine musician- 
ship undoubtedly helped his finished sing- 
ing to place him at the head of the tenors 





* Mapl in his } does not so much as mention 
di Reschi’s —_ an in his appendix of singers 


engaged by 
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of his epoch. More than one veteran 
opera-goer has testified to the writer the 
superb quality of Gayarré’s voice, despite 
certain tricks and mannerisms which in all 
likelihood would seem more irritating when 
described than when seen and heard.* He 
was for example, sometimes accused of too 
free a use of the vibrato (or tremolo, as some- 
times miscalled), as well as of being 
addicted to the voix blanche.t It was 
also generally agreed that he made a habit 
of singing his opening recitative in a thin 
and pinched voice which caused dismay to 
those who came to enjoy a new sensation 
in singing, (and which emphatically was 
not one of Caruso’s foibles) and then of pro- 
ducing his full voice in the aria that 
followed. 

Thus the coming of Gayarré more than 
compensated for the loss of Gapoul, and the 
defection of Faure was largely redressed by 
the introduction of the baritone Pandolfini, 
the Amonasro of the world premiére of Aida, 
and whose London debut as Rigoletto was 
immediately successful. 

Again twenty-nine works were given, 
this time with Les Huguenots leading with 
six performances, to the five of Don Giovanni. 
It was a strange convention of this epoch 
to dress Don Pasquale in mid-Victorian 
costume with the exception of the Don 
himself, who appeared in the dress of an 
earlier century, and we are left to wonder 
whether to look for the reason for this odd 
behaviour on the Don’s part in any 
reluctance by the eminent buffo Ciampi 
to conform to an innovation of which he 
did not approve. 

Gounod’s Roméo et Juliette, despite having 
the advantage of Patti and Nicolini in the 
name parts, was heard once only, and the 
extremely uncertain reception which the 
London public has given to this work 
unless with the powerful support of Jean de 
Reszke himself is one of those mysteries so 
baffling to the plans of a London impresario. 


Mr. Mapleson’s Season. Her Majesty’s 
Opera. 1877: 

“The new Her Majesty’s Theatre, which 
Mapleson duly opened this year, was 
nothing more imaginative than a lessee’s 
replacement under his fire policy, and was 
gloomy, ugly, inconvenient, and uncom- 
fortable.{ Nevertheless, Mapleson evid- 
ently hoped that the public would overlook 
these drawbacks in favour of the magnific- 
ence of his productions. Could he have 
foreseen the not distant future, he would 
not have allowed himself to become 
entangled with the fortunes, or the lack of 





* Caruso was full of mannerisms, of which none were 
unpleasant or inartistic, and many positively helped to 
give point and character to his interpretations. 

+ The writer has been at some pains to investigate 
tne meaning of these two terms so often met with in 
discussions relating to the vocal art. None, he thinks, 
of the friends mentioned in the introduction escaped this 
query, and all willingly demonstrated the famous vosx 
blanche ; but in the result it seemed by no means certain 
that everybody who uses the expression is thinking of th 
same thing. As regards vibrato, and its relation to 
tremolo, however, he was much more fortunate, for all 


agreed that vibrato was a strong and vibrant effect 
produced at will and to be used with discretion, while a 
tremolo was an involuntary wavering of the note, due to 
faulty production, wrong breathing, ill-health, or to 


sheer ignorance. 
¢~ Mapleson’s landlord was the Earl of Dudley. 
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them, of this wretched and most unlucky 
building. However, as we shall see, the 
season was not without incident. 

The tragic last appearance of Teresa 
Titiens was on May roth in Lucrezia Borgia. 
It is certain that the beloved artist was 
altogether unfit to have attempted an 
appearance on that night or probably 
during that season, and we may discredit 
without question the malicious stories 
sometimes heard that she was compelled 
or influenced by her impresario, for 
not only was Mapleson incapable of 
such callousness, but the idea of any artist 
being driven on to the stage, whether 
eminent or obscure, in a state of extreme 
physical frailty defeats the imagination too 
utterly to offer it even a moment’s currency. 
What is so likely as to be at once acceptable 
is that Titiens, in her loyalty to her engage- 
ment and her desire not to disappoint the 
public, could not be dissuaded from carry- 
out what she was firmly convinced was her 
duty. The story of this tragic night has 
often been told: how, although hardly 
able to conceal the extremity of her 
suffering, neither her voice nor her acting 
faltered ; and how, when in the perform- 
ance of her role, Lucrezia fell dead, Titiens 
supposed herself a dying woman indeed, 
though this happy release from intense 
suffering did not take place until several 
months later. Her death was almost a 
national event, and all to whom her art 
meant anything, from the Queen to the 
humblest of her admirers, felt her loss as 
that of a friend. 


One immediate and most unromantic 
effect of the loss to Mapleson of his old 
friend and ally was to leave him defenceless 
against the increasing exactions of Christine 
Nilsson, who, as we may shrewdly suppose, 
had arrived at an age when the future 
required as much safeguarding as prudence 
dictated. However, Mapleson was seldom 
at a loss in a battle of wits, and it was 
largely with this contingency in mind that 
he engaged Etelka Gerster by way of 
equipoise. The reader is invited to impress 
this name in large capitals on his memory, 
for Gerster was one of the most remarkable 
singers in the operatic firmament, par- 
ticularly in coloratura, where she challenged 
and often actually surpassed Patti herself, 
when the two were members of the same 
company during Mapleson’s tours in the 
U.S.A. Her success, as had been expected, 
was immediate and spectacular, but so 
unstable was the lady’s temperament that 
only a few seasons of such tremendous 
success as came to her so turned her head 
as to bring about a nervous collapse which 
made her temporary retirement from the 
stage a necessity. 

The brunt of the tenor roles was borne 
by Fancelli ; and Carrion, a Spanish tenor 
who was said to have already passed his 
best days when he had appeared in London 
ten years earlier, used his artistic gifts 
effectively. But the revival of Rossini’s 
Otello, an event sufficiently notable in 
itself, was made memorable for the 
reappearance, in the title role, of the great 
tenor Tamberlik, who, although a veteran, 
sang with so much vigour and artistry that 
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it was to him that the evening’s triumph 
was due, his famous C sharp ringing out 
with such extraordinary power and fresh- 
ness that a repetition of the passage was 
demanded and granted. This interesting 
work marked its composer’s revolt against 
the caprices of the less responsible singers in 
the matter of fioriture, since it was in this 
opera that he first wrote his own fioriture 
passages, and insisted upon their being 
used. Also, by banishing the pianoforte 
from the orchestra he compelled an accurate 
rendering of the recitatives. Although 
Rossini’s Otello was an acknowledged 
masterpiece, it was handicapped by a 
somewhat unShakespearean libretto, and 
by the technical difficulties of its perform- 
ance. Although Mapleson has stated in 
his Memoirs that owing to the non-success 
of the production it was at once withdrawn, 
the newspaper announcements show that 
two further performances were given with 
the same cast, which included Faure as 
Iago and Nilsson as Desdemona. 

Fancelli was the Lohengrin of this season, 
with the beautiful and amiable Marie 
Roze as the Ortruda. 

This was the last season in which the 
great .bass-baritone Faure was heard in 
London Opera, and although we have had 
barely time to become acquainted with 
him, his great personality, however inade- 
quately treated, can hardly have failed to 
have made itself felt. Thus early in our 
work, with Titiens and Faure departed, a 
milestone in operatic history has been 
reached. 

Another veteran tenor whom Mapleson 
had recalled for this season was the German 
artist Wachtel, who appeared in some roles 
of the robust type with decided success— 
so much so that he provided a critic (who 
evidently ought to have been alive to-day) 
with a text for a sermon on the degeneracy 
of modern tenors.* 

Other newcomers of a lesser degree were 
the tenor Signor Talbo (the English Mr. 
Brennan), and Mlle Chiomi, or Miss 
Harris. 


Mr. Mapleson’s Season, Her Majesty’s 
Opera. 1877. Autumn Season 


With a company of moderate strength 
as compared with that just noticed, 
Mapleson opened Her Majesty’s Theatre 
for an autumn season of some of the more 
popular works. The only novelty was 
Marchetti’s Ruy Blas, which was successful 
without creating any great sensation. Of 
the newcomers, the tenor Runcio was 
accepted with enthusiasm, and he held an 
honoured place in London Opera for several 
seasons. The stalwart and reliable Del 


’ Puente and Galassi gave a firm backbone 


to the season, with Marimon and Valleria 
to lead the soprani, and Trebelli and de 
Belocca a powerful pair of contralti. 
Among the basses Foli was equal to the 
most distinguished of his colleagues. 


(To be continued) 





* It is no more than fair to the critics of the period to 
add that they were very fully alive to the superlative 
excellence of the singers of their time—including the 
tenors. 
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Air on the B-string 


Last month’s issue by H.M.V. of the Bax Third Symphony 
recalled to my mind that silly—and now fortunately obsolete— 
slogan, ‘“‘ The Three B’s.”’ It was born before I was, and I can 
remember its first impact on my youthful musical consciousness. 
There seemed to be a ring of finality about it, and I believe that 
there were quite’a lot of imperfectly educated people who thought 
that “‘ The Three B’s ” implied a sort of musical holdall. 


Thinking of the latest of the capital B’s—Bax—I turned in 
curiosity to that very useful list of composers in the H.M.V. cata- 
logue. There I counted 22 B’s, and then thought of five more— 
Bruckner, Busoni, Boyce, Buxtehude and Butterworth. 


Only S, with 21 names, comes anywhere near B in the list ; and 
it shows up well with four big ones—Schubert, Schumann, 
Sibelius and Strauss. Ethel Smythe, Schénberg and Sinigaglia 
are not listed. 


But the blessings of B seem to be boundless. For what about 
Beecham, Barbirolli and Boult ?—Brass Bands and _ Broad- 
casting ?—Bluthner and Bechstein ?—Bassoon and Basset Horn, 
Bugle and Bombardon ?—and, to show no prejudice—Banjo 
and Bagpipes ? 


Yes, looking at it all the way round, it certainly seems that 


Bis Best. FRED SMITH. 


It occurs to me’ that this advertisement advertises nothing. The 
difficulty is, of course, that with supplies so short it doesn’t do to 
advertise, as so many deserving folk get disappointed. But, in 
fact, the advertisement is for Rimingtons: a reminder of what 
we have done, of what we still try to do, and a promise of big 
things when we are sure of being able to keep our promise. F.S. 
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“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 
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In the years when war has been the excuse for the inferior in most 

things “‘His Master’s Voice”’ gramophone records have never deviated 

from their peace-time standard of recording or greatness of their 

artists. When peace is again with us it can never be said.of the selections 

here listed, “‘Ah, those were war-time recordings’. Except now it 
must, and regretfully, be said that their supply is limited. 


* 
Peter and the Wolf. Prokofiev - - - DB3900-2 Pohjola’s Daughter — Symphonic Fantasia. 
KOUSSEVITZKY and BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA Sibelius ©DB5722-3 
KOUSSEVITZKY and BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Serenade in C. Tchaikovsky - - - - DB3303-5 
SOULS ond BBC. SYMPHONY GRCHESIRA Symphony No. 2 in C Minor. Tchaikovsky - DB 5938-41 
GOOSSENS and CINCINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
La Mer. Debussy - - . . - - DB3923-5 


KOUSSEVITZKY and BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Symphony No. 3 in E Flat (“‘Eroica”’). Beethoven 
s ‘ DB 5946-51 & DBS 5952 
Fantasia on a Theme by Thomas Tallis. TOSCANINI and N.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Vaughan Williams DB3958-9 
BOULT and B.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


; — The Carnival of the Animals. Saint-Saen - DB5942-4 
The Wise Virgins — Ballet Suite. Bach-Walton C 3178-9 STOKOWSKI and PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
WALTON and SADLER'’S WELLS ORCHESTRA 
The Prospect Before Us — Ballet Music. A Shropshire Lad — Rhapsody. Butterworth - C 3287 
Boyce-Lambert C 3181-3 BOULT and the HALLE ORCHESTRA 
LAMBERT and SADLER’S WELLS ORCHESTRA 
Symphony No. 5 in E Flat. Sibelius - - DB3168-71 Symphony No. 5. Shostakovith - - - DB3991-6 





KOUSSEVITZKY and BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA STOKOWSKI and PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 


THEY MAY WELL BE TREASURED BY POSTERITY 






By APPOINTMENT 
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TECHNICAL HI-FI 


Th eae to the length of time which has passed 
since the last article in this series appeared, 
I would refer those interested to the September 
and November, 1943, issues before reading 
what follows, otherwise I am afraid some of the 
statements will appear rather disjointed. 

Looking back to the stringent specification 
laid down in the November issue, we are faced 
with the somewhat obvious fact that we can 
only control the reproducing end, items 1—4 
being outside our sphere of influence, although 
we can obtain some small measure of control 
by agitating for better quality broadcasts and 
by ruthlessly rejecting any recording that is 
below par. Generally speaking, both the 
Gramophone Companies and the B.B.C. are 
fully alive to the possibilities of high fidelity 
reproduction, and keep ahead of the average 
demand. In the U.S. there are now a con- 
siderable number of stations equipped with 
frequency modulated transmitters emitting sig- 
nals that conform very closely to our ideal, 
whilst in this country the pre-war television 
(sound) broadcasts reached a standard that was 
very high, although all too many of the receivers 
sold made no use of this exceptional quality, 

Of those items left under the control of the 
listener, the first (5) is the Pick-up. I know of no 
commercially available type that even remotely 
complies with all of our requirements, but 
together with all other equipment, we hope to 
carry out a series of controlled tests in our own 
laboratories as soon after the war as possible. 
Common faults in pre-war and present pick-u 
may, however, be listed as points to be watched : 

(a) Carrier arms—generally too heavy and 
insufficiently rigid to avoid bad anti- 
resonance effects. 

(b) Considerable inertia of the armature 
often accentuated by mechanical reson- 
ance, introduced to compensate for bass 
loss in recording. 

(c) Poor mounting arrangements with stiff 
bearings throwing a considerable side 
pressure on the needle point. 

(d) Bad electrical and magnetic screening 
allowing excessive hum from the pick-up. 

Generally speaking, models having a large 
output achieve this at the expense of bad 
resonances and limited frequency response. 
The converse does not always apply, however ! 
Very broadly, therefore, I favour a low im- 
pedence magnetic type, preferably needle 
armature or semi-needle armature, having a 
long stiff arm, and a frequency characteristic 
that is flat with constant amplitude input, all 
frequency corrections being added electrically. 

Needles.—Personally, here I favour the small 
pattern H.M.V. Silent Stylus, but not to play 
more than 10 sides. One comment only on a 
controversial subject, the needle is an essential 
part of the pick-up and the use of needles 
different from those for which the unit was 
designed can nullify desirable features. 

(6) Amplifiers—As stated, these can and do 
more than meet our demands, and those much 
more stringent—as witness Television Video 
equipment. It is therefore a pity that so few 
commercial equipments reach even a reasonable 
standard. Rarely have they sufficient output at 
low enough distortion, and many of them hum 
like the proverbial “ Pole-cat.” How many 
manufacturers could face up to the picture 
presented by an oscilloscope when the amplifier 
was fed with a square waveform input ? This 
method of testing gives the true story of fre- 
quency response, phase distortion and transient 
response, only the first of which is normally 
checked or quoted in advertisements. 

Again, no commercial equipment to my 
knowledge has any system of contrast expan- 


sion, nor is there generally the adequate control 
of tone necessary to compensate for variations 
in recording, or differences in room acoustics. 
It is hoped at a later date to considerably 
expand the comments on these two subjects. 

(7). Taking as our last consideration the 
weakest link in the chain, the loudspeaker, let 
us see what primary features we must look for 
in order to radically improve quality. It has 
been shown that the speaker falls down badly 
in respect of frequency range, amplitude, and 
transient distortion, and also is responsible 
for modulation effects, due to the super- 
imposition of high frequencies on the low. It 
will also be remembered that it is this com- 
ponent that has to radiate 1 watt of acoustic 
energy into the air in order to comply with our 
demand for adequate intensity range, and at 
this point it seems to be appropriate to consider 
what is implied by this demand. The general 
run of small reproducers as fitted in radio- 
grams, are no more than 5-10 per cent. 
efficient as convertors of electrical into acoustic 
energy. Properly designed horn loaded dynamic 
speakers at the other end of the range, can 
claim to approach 50 per cent. but, generalising, 
are not likely to exceed 30 per cent. If we 
therefore assume the 10 per cent. figure to 
represent our average case, we see immediately 
that we need an amplifier of at least 10 watts 
electrical output to give ample volume at peak 
demands. 

It has been demonstrated that in order to 
radiate 1 watt of acoustic power a 12-in. 
diameter baffle mounted speaker will develop 
amplitudes amounting at 50cps to one-sixteenth 
inch either side of mean. If now a treble tone 
of 5,000cps be superimposed, it can immed- 
iately be seen that the surface from which the 
second tone is generated is moving backwards 
and forwards in space, and hence the wave- 
form will be distorted by reason of the Doppler 
effect. Experimental data are available to show 
that under the above conditions 10 per cent. 
distortion is caused. With smaller speakers the 
conditions become progressively worse, an 
8-in. cone can only handle .013 watts acoustic 
under same conditions. Here, then, lies our 
first problem. Either we must limit the excur- 
sions of the cone, or separate in some way the 
upper register from the lower. The first can be 
accomplished by use of a correctly designed 
horn, and the second by using two or more 
speakers with frequency dividing filters, to allow 
each to function over part only of the range. 
Ideally, of course, a combination of both can 

used, as in the large assemblies in modern 
cinemas. As practical examples of each method, 
however, witness the Voigt corner horn and 
the Vitavox Bitone. An interesting example of 
the idealised case adapted for home listening is 
that of Klipsch’s reflex corner horn. Whilst at 
the present moment I am experimenting with a 
vented acoustic bass chamber with a high 
frequency horn, using an easily obtainable 
small diaphragm speaker, the cross-over fre- 
quency network divides the power distributed 
to both at 1,000cps with a uniform droop of 
12db per octave either side. Yet another fault 
frequently witnessed in small loudspeakers is 
that of frequency doubling, sometimes called 
rectification. This may be caused either by 
the restraining influences of the surround, 
centring spider, etc., being different in the 
forward direction from those in the backward, 
or may be due to the moving coil cutting fewer 
magnetic flux lines in one direction than in the 
other. The latter condition may be obtained 
if the coil comes partially out of the gap in one 
direction. This fault often leads to an impression 
of good bass response, but can be detected by 
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noticing that plucked string bass appears to be 
all one note, or largely so. Here again, improve- 
ment results from limitation of cone movement 
as noted above. 

If all the foregoing leads one to the conclusion 
that gramophone reproduction is impossibly 
bad, I am sorry. The picture I have painted is 
on the gloomy side, and from time to time I 
hope to present some practical suggestions and 
designs for equipment to give improved quality. 
In conclusion, may I add one comment lest 
the acoustic enthusiasts point out that all the 
criticisms are against electrical reproducers— 
try getting one watt acoustic power from a 
gramophone ! G. Howarp SorreE.. 





BOOK REVIEWS 
The Physics of Music, by Alexander Woods, 
M.A., D.Sc. (Methuen, 36, Essex Street, 
W.C.2. 218.) 

Throughout the whole thirteen chapters that 
comprise this book Dr. Woods earns my grateful 
thanks for explaining in simple language the 
physics of those sounds which go to make music. 
Rarely has it been my good fortune to find 
a technical publication that gives such a firm 
grasp of the subject without involving mathe- 
matics beyond the comprehension of all but 
the most erudite. Starting with an excellent 
exposition of wave motion in which the well 
known water wave analogy is used to good 
effect, we are conducted through chapters that 
deal in equally understandable manner with 
Pitch, The Ear, String Vibration, Scales and 
Temperament, and of particular interest to our 
readers, Recording and Reproduction of Sound, 
which traces the history of the gramophone 
from the earliest experiments of Edison in 1877 
to the present day and gives hints of develop- 
ments that are still in the laboratory stage. 
Brief details of the other known systems of 
recording are given, including Sound-on-Film, 
Philips-Miller, etc. The final chapter, Halls 
and Concert Rooms, examines the acoustic 
properties of some of those buildings acknow- 
ledged as outstanding in this respect, and from 
these established facts traces the desirable 
acoustics for good listening conditions. All the 
necessary data required to compute the charac- 
teristics of any room are given, and those 
seeking to improve the quality of their repro- 
duction may spend an interesting hour or so 
checking their own listening conditions and 
modifying them to approach the ideal specified. 

A considerable number of excellent photo- 
graphs and diagrams are associated with the 
text, altogether a book that can be recom- 
mended to novice and serious student alike 
with the certainty that it will become, as in 
my case, a valuable work of reference. 


Manual of Direct Disc Recording, by 
D. W. Aldous. (Bernards, The Grampians, 
Westgate, W.6. 2s.) 

In a preface to this booklet the author states 
that it is the first published in this country and 
that it is intended as an introduction to the 
subject. It is a great pity, therefore, that more 
care was not taken with the make-up and that 
more space was not devoted to subject matter, 
no attempt having been made to explain the 
fundamental essentials of direct recording, and 
many important items such as cutting heads, 
feed devices and drive motors are almost 
completely ignored. 

A number of really serious errors are ap- 
parent in the circuit diagrams—some of which 
appear to have been perpetuated from the 
original publications in which they appeared. 
It is understood that Errata and Addenda 
sheets may be had from the author at “‘ Strath- 
dee,”’ Studley Road, Torquay. 

Notwithstanding all these criticisms, there is 
a lot of useful data in the book and the biblio- 
graphy alone is worth the modest price. 

G. Howarpb-SorrELt. 
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ORCHESTRAL 


St. Louis Symphony Orchestra (Golsch- 
mann) : Symphony No. 7 in C major, 
Op. 105 (Sibelius). H.M.V. DB6167-9 
(12 ins., 29s. gd.). Auto DB8964-6. 
Score, 6s. 6d. (British and Continental). 

My first item makes this another great 
month. February was great, with the Bax ; 
however slight else the time, no month with 
a Bax can be aught but grand. Now, from 
yet another world (the diversity of possible 
worlds being both the amazement and the 
salvation of the music-lover), we have the 
richest one-movement work in the world, 
Sibelius’s Seventh. It is his Op. 105, written 
in 1925, when he was sixty. Was it a call to 
greatness, when there was yet time for the 
world to find it ? 

The recording makes fine hearing: 
ample, dignified, tonally wise (but take 
plenty of time to get all those inner parts 
through, in the wood). There are moments, 
inevitable, I think, in any recording, in 
which one can’t for a while see the wood for 
the trees: rather, hear the wood, for the 
brass. Yet the proportions of the playing, 
carefully studied in representative parts of 
the score, are indeed distinguished, the 
strings especially. 

The St. Louis Orchestra is conducted by 
Vladimir Golschmann. It was founded in 
1907, when Zach conducted it. In 1929 
Rudolph Ganz was the chief. Golschmann 
was born in Paris in 1893, of Russian 
parentage. He founded concerts which 
brought forward new French music from 
1919 onwards ; conducted for Diaghilev, 
and held an orchestral class at the Sorbonne. 

The Koussevitzky recording, in the 
Sibelius Album No. 2, was noticed here in 
January, ten years ago (recorded from a 
broadcast). Besides the new set, there is 
a recent Beecham, with the New York 
Orchestra (Col.), which Reed, in a useful 
A.M.L. article, compares with the other 
two. He finds the recent recordings well 
ahead of the old; Koussevitzky’s inter- 
pretation “‘ more forceful and intense ”’ than 
Golschmann’s, but the latter “ more 
mellow in his shaping ” than the “ fervently 
dramatic ” style of Koussevitzky. Beecham 
uses five sides only, and Reed thinks it 
hangs together better, so. The orchestra is 
not so good, he thinks, as the L.P.O. under 
this conductor—less smooth and fluid. He 
finds Sir Thomas’s singing tone and buoy- 
ancy, and his handling of dramatic values, 
very satisfying, though Koussevitzky made 
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more of the drama in the finale. The present 
set he thinks the richest, tonally. 

This is fine saga-stuff. Sibelius is a good test 
for the difference between the sea voyage and 
the beach-pond: paddle ; and when you sail 
with him it’s on a ship that is a ship, not a 
steel-plated Ritz. It may surprise some who 
have adventured on the Fourth, to find this 
Seventh so warm in speech, while yet 
retaining the one-movement appearance of 
the earlier, more austere work. Sibelius 
mellowed, I suppose—while his poor land 
went sour on democracy. No wonder he 
has not gone on to the eagerly hoped-for 
next symphony. There may now be no 
next: who could expect it, with Finland 
in desperate straits ? 


The first few sides pass swiftly, with the 
building up of a grand sweep of harmony- 
and-melody, as good as Brahms and as 
cunning as Wagner. Strings in nine parts 
are gradually joined by the wind, with 
particularly distinctive counterpoint by the 
horns. Reading this score gives me some 
of the same thrill I felt when first I looked 
at Wagner’s Siegfried Idyll, that loveliest 
apprenticeship of the young contrapuntist. 
His opening scale provides quite a lot of 
material ; the foil to it is the curling wood- 
wind phrase in bar 7. The nine-part string 
portion might almost be a newly incarnated 
Haydn preface: one recalls those broad, 
majestic curtain-raisings of the old man, 
almost always unconnected with what was 
to come: a manifestation, of course, of the 
romantic spirit that is eternal, and should 
be distinguished from the particular up- 
thrusts of excitement such as those with 
which the early nineteenth century so 
bounteously endowed us. There is in 
Sibelius a blending of eternal-romantic 
and at times specific-romantic, plus a 
strongly classical sense of form that is not 
manifested in any of the older symphonic 
styles. That is what, above all, makes him 
so interesting to inquiring minds, and what, 
perhaps, will keep him always something of 
a “‘ musician’s composer,”’ without many of 
the kinds of appeal that the others enjoy. 

In this broad opening, I find the tone 
splendid in glow, resiliency, fervour. On 
the whole, I prefer the weightier pace of 
Koussevitzky, though. No metronome 
mark is given, and one cannot say just what 
Sibelius meant by his “ Adagio.” The 
nervous energy of Golschmann is perhaps 
less than that of Koussevitzky, but I don’t 
feel any weakness in shaping. Perhaps a 
little is felt in the softest parts : scarcely any 
records give us a real pp, as I have often 
remarked. I can never discover why. I am 
a bit disappointed, then, there; but the 
flowing persuasion of these first two sides 
is a delight, and that rich trombone motif 
sounds like a call to service, such as Europe 
would not hear in 1931. 

A brief scherzo works up on side 3 and 
continues into 4, dying down with a most 
mournful sound, in which the trombone 
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. Warns, grieves, or laments—as you will. 
y' 


This side, catastrophic beyond anything [I 
know in modern music, makes the succeed- 
ing hymn-like passage difficult to place. 
Somehow, one can’t so quickly get over the 
terrific, swift development of the storm. 
On side 5 we have some wind passages from 
an earlier phrase, interspersed between the 
uplifting tune-bits. This may be regarded, 
I think, as a separately developed section, 
having a little more in common with 
remembered Sibelian themes than the rest 
of the work has. The pace and force sweep 
one away: few works seem to me more 
marvellous in this vein. Side 6 brings a 
familiar gambit—rushing preparation for 


the enunciation of a theme (the trombone | 


one). But it is all so swift that one can 
scarcely breathe. The reminiscences of 
earlier ideas are built up in a broad finish ; 
notice especially the flute bit : perhaps com- 
fort, after stress. The eight-part strings 
again swell out. These last two sides 
deserve the closest attention. I don’t know 
any work which is so intense, so compre- 
hensive and compelling, in a final section 
which, if one studies the score, is seen to be 
so closely related to what has gone before, 
yet so much bigger. It is as if Sibelius dis- 
covers a new world. Like Wagner’s, it may 
not be seen by all. To enter it, we need to 
make ourselves in some degree fellow- 
creators with the composer, and that is the 
hardest task of the co-operating listener: 
one on which I wish more books about 
listening would expand. Whichever way 
you look at it, this finale is an astonishing, 
almost overpowering manifestation, both of 
craft and of spiritual experience. It is 
getting on for twenty years since Sibelius 
wrote it. He may write no more. Whether 
or not, these seven symphonies make up a 
testament the like of which no other com- 
poser in my time has offered: in diversity 
and intensity, even in mere novelty (the 
least of qualities, the most often over- 
esteemed), they are amazing. Technically, 
there are endless joys. Pace is perhaps the 
dominant one, for me: the way in which 
he alters pace. Nothing like this has been 
shown by any other composer I know of. 
Bax, at moments, comes nearest to it: cf. 
the newly recorded symphony. (You might 
profitably live for a year or two with this 
problem of pace. Key, too, contains far 
more in Sibelius than the average eye or ear 
bothers about.) As to pace, I was, as I 
mentioned, a bit doubtful if Golschmann 
gets quite all the juice out of that opening 
slow section, as I think Koussevitzky did. 
Those final notes, B to C, seem to sum up 

the great aspiration and drive of Sibelius, 
the old eagle who 

clasps the crag with crooked hands 

close to the sun in lonely lands, 

ring’d with the azure world. . . . 

And, reading it apart from all religious 

significance, I recall a great word in Isaiah, 
that has thought not only for the wings, but 
the dusty ways: Sibelius renews his 
strength: he mounts up with wings as 
eagles ; but he also runs, and is not weary ; 
walks, and faints not. We, too, with him, 
if strength and will be caught from his 
marvellous abundance. 
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Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Cameron): Beatrice and Benedict 
Overture (Berlioz). Columbia 


DX1145 (12 in., 6s. 74d.) 

As early as 1853 Berlioz fancied the idea 
of an opera on Much Ado About Nothing. It 
was only in 1862 that the’ new theatre at 
Baden, where Berlioz had for some years 
been a greatly esteemed visitor, conducting 
a summer festival, asked him for a work. 
Beatrice and Benedict had been on the stocks 
for a couple of years—a relief after the 
Trojans’ weight ; but he was ill, and things 
didn’t go well for long. It proved to be the 
last work he wrote. He was his own 
librettist—after Shakespeare. Some of the 
libretto is spoken. He used the chance of 
a comic work to have some fun with the 
pedantic people who, he felt, had always 
hindered him, and with the trappings of 
operatic heroines’ parts in days that were 
by no means ended. He made first a one- 
act piece, taking the idea of the hero’s and 
heroine’s being mutually persuaded of each 
other’s love, whereby (detesting each other) 
they are, as he puts it, “‘ inspired with true 
passion. The idea is really comic.” With 
additions, the rather fragile piece made 
later two acts. He promised that there 
would not be much ado with noise, and was 
amused when people found out that he 
could be funny and not noisy. Well did he 
call it one of the liveliest and most original 
things he had done. 

The opera was first given in Britain at 
Glasgow, under Dr. Chisholm, in 1936. 
The Liverpool Orchestra gives a happy 
account of the sport. While the slow 
melodic writing is not very compelling, 
there are bits of orchestration that attract 


‘the fancy instantly—the latter part of side 1, 


for example, in both the string passage and 
the wood-wind flirts. The ripe clarity of the 
scoring is admirably given in this recording. 
The opening motive of the quick section is 
prettily carried through, and the natty use 
of the trombone on high in the coda 
reminds pleasantly—pleasantly reminds 
us of the Roman Carnival. A genial reminis- 
cence of a great lover of Shakespeare. 


Janssen Symphony of Los Angeles 
(Janssen) : Symphonie Moderne (On 
a Theme by Rabinowitsch) (Steiner) 
H.M.V. C3386 (12 in., 6s. 74d.). 
Werner Janssen (b. 1900), conductor and 
composer of film music, among other kinds, 
conducts a piece made up of whoops and 
gloops, beginning better than it ends. On 
side 2 the sentimentals throw a tiny party, 
and then, alas, the piano comes in, and 
Warsaw (1812 brand plus 1943 non- 
Molotov cocktail) makes an end. The 
scoring sounds as though meant for one oi 
these ten-million-people auditoriums in 
which some: of our American friends 
delight: nobody knows why. Perhaps 
because they are so big that you can get 
away from yourself. The chief virtue of the 
recording is that it’s aurally bearable. How 
they manage this I can’t imagine. An 
editorial note informs me that the music 
is from the film Four Wives. About these 
I’m sorry I can tell nothing. They pre- 
sumably have something to do with some- 
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body’s Symphonie Moderne (though what that 
title has to do with this music goodness 
knows: symphonie Gerschwinien would be 
nearer the mark: O that Rhapsody; how 
many children she seems destined to pro- 
duce! It was bad enough before Warsaw 
wedded her, and brought up the Tchike- 
Rachet child). Four Wives sounds rather a 
large allowance, even for Hollywood. The 
title is exciting, especially if it concerns a 
musician. One or two, I think, have achieved 
that number, but the easy prize-winner was 
of course the British-born Eugen d’Albert, 
who had seven. If this is what marriage 
does to musicians, they’d better ~~ George 
Moore’s Celibate Lives. W.R.A. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Frederick Grinke (violin): Ivor New- 
ton (piano): Sonnet and The 
Dreaming Spires (Alan Richardson). 
Decca M551 (10 ins., 5s. 44$d.). 

There is a distinct fascination about Alan 
Richardson’s “The Dreaming Spires.” 
The spires are apparently dreaming of the 
merry chimes that have reverberated 
through them, and one phrase, like a peal 
of bells, keeps coming in again and again. 
The Sonnet, by contrast, is more ordinary, 
but also shows much musical sensibility. 
Frederick Grinke plays both pieces with his 
usual musical tone and fine artistry. 


Louis Kentner (piano) : Polonaise 
Fantaisie No. 7, Op. 61: Nocturne 
No. 9 in B major, Op. 62, No. 1 
(Chopin). Columbia DX1146-7 (12 
ins., 13s. 3d.). 

This exceedingly interesting piece of 
music has called forth more than usually 
silly comments “ On account of its patho- 
logical contents,” wrote Niecks, “ the work 
stands outside the sphere of art.”” And so 
bang go ‘Tchaikovsky’s Pathetic Sym- 
phony and quite a lot of other music. Liszt 
went even further in saying that “such 
pictures as these are of little value to art. 
They only serve to torture the soul, like 
all descriptions of extreme moments, of 
agonies, of death rattles . . .” 

Looked at purely as music, and without 
associated ideas, the Polonaise Fantasy is 
an experiment in form for which Chopin 
himself was at first puzzled to find a title. 
He undoubtedly found the right one, for 
the piece makes little use of the typical 
Polonaise rhythm and is improvisatory in 
construction. I can hear no feverish 
anxiety or hysterical despair in it. The 
introduction (used again in shorter form 
later on) is made up of an arresting figure 
contrasted with contemplative cadenzas. 
In what follows, the Polonaise rhythm is 
used with great subtlety, particularly in the 
charming second tune. There is a lovely 
episode (in B major) ending with a chain 
of trills which lead to the return of the 
introduction. From here to the end the 
writing is superbly imaginative, a trium- 
phant outburst falling to some quiet 
chords before the final loud chord. 

Kentner gives a fine performance which 
suffers a little in the recording from a 
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frequent weakness of tone in the higher 
reaches of the treble part. The result is, 
of course, some blurred outlines. The long 
sustained pedal in the slow cadenzas is very 
well recorded. 

The checks in the B major Nocturne are 
rather too abruptly done for my taste— 
they sound out of perspective—but the 
treatment of the dramatic ending seems 
exactly right and conveys its effect by 
understatement. 

A.R. 


SONGS 


Astra Desmond (Contralto): Harold 
Craxton (piano): Hark the Echoing 
Air: I Attempt from Love’s Sick- 
ness to Fly: Nymphs and Shep- 
herds. Decca M549. Sweet be no 
longer Sad: Ah, ’tis Pleasant!: 
Celia has a Thousand Charms 
(Henry Purcell). Decca M550. (Both 
10 in. records, 5s. 44d. each). 

I am ashamed to think how few of 
Purcell’s hundred and seven solo songs I 
know, and correspondingly grateful to 
Astra Desmond for giving us three that I 
imagine will be unfamiliar to most of us. 
I could wish she had been allowed to be 
bolder and substituted for the three well- 
known airs some more of the songs. “‘ Hark, 
the Echoing Air” is well and cleanly 
sung, but “I Attempt from Love’s Sick- 
ness to Fly” suits a man’s voice better, 
and ‘‘ Nymphs and Shepherds ” does not 
suit a contralto at all. It sounds arch. 

The three songs are beautifully done, 
and only a purist could take exception to 
the repeat of the first of the two verses in 
‘** Ah, how pleasant ’tis to love!” No one 
would think of accusing this scrupulous 
artist of breaking her phrases and the fact 
that the sense of the words is broken in 
the second verse of ‘‘ Sweet, be no longer 
Sad ” is to be attributed to Purcell, who 
places quaver rests where the poetic sense, 
in this verse but not the first, runs on. The 
singer’s quickening of pace in the second 
verse of this song is just right. ‘‘ Celia has a 
Thousand Charms” I could not find in 
the Purcell edition, though no doubt it is 
there. Less immediately attractive than the 
other two lovely songs, it is a delightful 
affair with some of Purcell’s florid writing 
in it. Harold Craxton, who thoroughly 
understands the Purcellian style, provides 
the beautifully played accompaniments. 


Webster Booth (tenor): Liverpool 
Philharmonic Orchestra (Sargent) : 

Heavenly Aida (Ghizlanzoni-Kenney- 
Verdi) : On with the Motley 
(* Pagliacci ”’) (Weatherley-Leon- 
cavallo). Conductor, Cameron. Sung 
in English, H.M.V. C3379 (12 ins., 
6s. 74d.). 

The only fault to be found in this fine 
pair of recordings is the over-amplification of 
the voice, but that is unlikely to worry 
anyone who has not heard the artist in the 
flesh. Thank goodness we are given the 
recitatives preceding each air and also the 
whole of the orchestral epilogue to “‘ On 
with the Motley.”’ This has never before, 
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surely, been carried so far or been so well 
played. Another reason for thankfulness is 
that Mr. Booth does not try to emulate 
Italian hysteria as Canio, and delivers 
himself, as Radames, of a really soft high 
B flat at the close of the aria. The ringing 
trumpets must, for their part, be com- 
mended, The singing, playing and record- 
ing are really first-rate. 


Isobel Baillie (soprano): Gerald Moore 
(piano) : Alleluia: “A Joyous 
Easter Hymn” (Morris-Phillips) ; 
O Leave Your Sheep (Hazelhurst— 
A.R.). Columbia DB2135 (10 ins., 
5s. 44d.). 

An excellent performance of the well- 
known “Easter Hymn”—in a_ good 
arrangement—except when in the last 
verse the singer tries to match the dynamics 
of the accompaniment and forces her voice. 
“O Leave Your Sheep,” addressed to 
“‘ the shepherds abiding in the fields ” near 
Bethlehem, is exquisitely sung. This is a 
little gem, a most moving little song. The 
words are reasonably clear, the accom- 
panying perfect. 


Maggie Teyte (soprano) : Gerald Moore 
(piano): Romance and Beau Soir 
(Bourget-Debussy) sung in French. 
H.M.V. D.A. 1838 (10 ins., 6s. 74d.). 


This is a lovelv recording of two early 
Debussy songs. The balance between voice 
and piano is very good and the piano tone 
has a rare actuality. The recording is 
particularly welcome because there has been 
before only the Claudia Muzio recording 
which, charming as it was, had an orchestral 
accompaniment not, I think, provided by 
the composer, and Melba’s recording of the 
Romance in Melba’s French. 

Maggie Teyte is in excellent voice and 
there is a perfect accompaniment. A.R. 


Master Thomas Criddle (boy soprano) : 
Andrew Fenner (piano): I Shall be 
There (Bowler-Haydn Wood); I 
Give Thanks for You (Linton- 
Young). H.M.V. BD1074 (10 ins., 
4s. 2d.). 

This struck me as being quite the best 
record that Criddle has made. His voice 
is pure and sweet, although showing a 
little uncertainty here and there, and his 
diction remains the clearest ever, with that 
touch of unction that seems to be the 
exclusive perquisite of the boy soprano. 
The piano accompaniments are in every 
way an improvement on the previous 
organ dittos, and although the songs them- 
selves are rather trite examples of their 
type, those who like Thomas Criddle’s 


voice will enjoy this record. 


Jacques Hopkins (The Gospel Singer) : 
Blind Bartimaeus  (Traditional— 
Longfellow) ; Take My Life (Jude- 
Havergal). Columbia FB2997 (10 ins., 
4s. 2d.). 

Gospel singing is different from any 
other kind, and has a direct earnestness 
that is often missing from songs written 
purely for entertainment or display. In- 
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deed, the singing cf Mr. Hopkins is simple 
and straightforward, but the fact that 
he was an experienced professional singer 
before he had the call to Gospel singing 
ensures that these latest examples are given 
with ease, and really beautiful phrasing. 
The organ accompaniments are poor, being 
rather “‘ spiky,” and there seems to be an 
almost complete lack of foundation stops. 


Stephen Manton (tenor) with orches- 
tra: I Dream in the Arms of My 
Darling (Box-Cox) : Hold Back the 
Dawn (Grey). Parlophone F2o11 
(10 ins. 4/2). 

I believe that this is his first record. 
It reveals a good voice with a touch of 
operatic opulence ; but there is nothing 
much to say about the songs, save that they 
are tuneful and not in the least highbrow. 
Mr. Manton has been heard a good deal 
over the air of late, and this record should 
therefore find a large number of friends to 
welcome it. H.D.R. 





CONTINENTAL RECORD ISSUES 


ONTINENTAL war conditions do not 

apparently prevent the issue of new records 
in enemy and occupied countries, and we 
believe our readers will be interested to have 
details of some of those activities. Accordingly 
we thank our reader, F. Arouca, of Lisbon, 
Portugal, for this list of classical records issued 
in Germany. He kindly promises to send 
further lists, from time to time, of records 
issued in Europe since the war began. 


DB4648—Hansei and Gretel (Humperdinck) : Overture. 
Saxon State Orchestra, cond. Karl Bohm. 

1B4698—Mastersingers (Wagner): Overture. Idem. 

DB5511-15—Piano Concerto No. 5 in E flat major: 
“The Emperor ’’ (Beethoven). Edwin Fischer and 
the Saxon State Orchestra, cond. Kar] Bohm. 

DB5516-21S—Violin Concerto in D major, Op. 61 
(Beethoven): Max Strub and the Saxon State 
Orchestra, cond. Karl Bohm. 

EH1285—Five Minuets and Six Trios for String Orches- 
tra (Schubert): Orchestra of the Berlin College of 
Instrumentalists, cond. Fritz Stein. 

DB4582-85—Piano Sonata in E flat major, Op. 7 
(Beethoven): Elly Ney. 

EH128L-3—Piano Sonata No. 3 in G minor (Schumann): 
Erik Then-Bergh. 

EG6905—Rondo a Cappriccio in G major, Op. 129 
(Beethoven): Piano solo by Friedrich Wuhrer. 

EG7024—Polonaise in C major, Op. 89 (Beethoven) : 


jem. 
DB4619—La Campanella (Paganini) and Variation on 
the G Suite (Rossini): Violin solos by Ruggiero 


Ricci. 

DA4471—Romance, Op. 5 (Tchaikovsky) and Waltz, 
Op. 39, No. 5 (Brahms): Violin solos by Siegfried 
Borries. 

DB5525-6—Quartet in A flat major, Op. 105 (Dvorak) : 
Quartetto di Roma. 

DB5541-45—Quintet in F major for 2 Violins, 2 Violas 
and ’Cello (Bruckner): Munch, Hollard and the 
Strub Quartet. 

1B4633 - Sonata No. 1 in G major, Op. 78 (Brahms) : 
for violin and piano: Emil Telmanyi and Georg 
Vasarhelyi. 

DB4651-2—Suite for String Quartet (Scarlatti-Bastini) : 

uartetto di Roma. 

DA4473—In dem Schatten meiner Locken (Brahms) ; 
and Nicht mehr zu dir zu gehen (Brahms): Sung 
by Margarete Klose. 


DB5546—Das himmlische Menuett (Altes Weihnachts- © 


lied) and Schlafe wohl, du Himmelsknabe du 
(Wiegenlied der Hirten) : Sung by Emmi Leisner. 

DB5522—Liebeslauschen (Schubert) and Standchen 
(Horch, horch, die Lerch’) (Schubert): Sung by 
Gerhard Husch. 

DB5523—Der ~~ -~tpeaed (Schubert) and Erlkonig 
(Schubert): Idem. 

DB4677—Das Geheimnis (Beethoven) and Der Wachtel- 
schlag (Beethoven) and Ich liebe dich (Beethoven) : 
Sung by Karl Erb. 

DB5538—Flying Dutchman (Wagner): “ Die Frist ist 
um’’: Sung by Hans Hermanr Nissen. 

DB5540—Immer leiser wird mein Schlummer (Brahms) 
and Von ewiger Liebe (Brahms): Sung by Tiana 


Lemnitz. 
DB4691—Don Carlos (Verdi): Elisabeth’s Aria: Sung 
by Margarete Teschemacher. 
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EH1250—NMass in G major (Schubert): Agnus Dei and 
Paradies and Peri (Schumann) : “‘ Nun ruhe sanft”’ : 
Sung by Hildegard Erdmann. 

EG6945—Ave Verum (Mozart) and Gebet (Auf der 
Andacht heil’gem Flugel) (Mozart): Sung by the 
Regensburger Domchor. | 

DB5532-36S—Piano Quartet in G minor, Op. 25 
(Brahms): Edwir Fischer, Vittorio Brero, Rudolf 
Nel and o Schurgers. 





THE GRAMOPHONE IN INDIA 
“OC H” in India is doing a good work 

with music for the Forces in gramophone 
concerts, and Mr. J. F. Ormiston, Chairman of 
the All-India Committee of Toc H, sends us 
copies of programmes of the twice-weekly 
recitals given during September, October and 
November last. They represent a high standard 
of classic music, and in Calcutta are given in 
Talbot House, opposite St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Mr. Ormiston adds: 

Toc H in Madras are giving similar concerts 
and it is hoped to do the same in Delhi. The 
Gramophone Company are also giving concerts 
in their recording studio in Dum Dum and, so 
far as my concerts are concerned, they have 
given me every assistance. They made and 
supplied me with a_ speciat gramophone 
amplifier at cost price and they have supple- 
mented my own large library of records by 
lending me others which I do not happen to 
possess. 

Here in Calcutta the concerts are given in the 
drawing-room at Talbot House—formerly 
Bishop’s House, the residence of the Metro- 
politan of India which he has most generously 
lent to Toc H as a Services hostel for the 
duration of the war. The average attendance 
at each concert is eighty and the record number 
was about 150 for the first Request Concert, 
when I played the two works for which I had 
received the greatest number of requests, 
namely, Tchaikovsky’s Piano Concerto and 
Dvorak’s New World Symphony. I have 
deliberately kept the programmes for each 
concert short so as to be able to insert one or 
two request items in each concert and all 
requests have been of a high standard. 

Both officers and men attend the concerts, 
and one noticeable feature of them is that the 
officers and men get together afterwards for 
discussion on something which they have in 
common, namely good music. The concerts 
will be continued so long as there is a demand 
for them. 
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JAZZ 


Reviewed by EDGAR JACKSON 


H.M.V. 


jimmy Yancey (Am. N.).—Piano Solos. 
**8* Yancey Stomp (Yancey) (Am. Victor OA 
044006) (October 25, 1939) 
**#** Five O'clock Blues (Yancey) (Am. Victor 
OA044009) (October, 25, 1939) 
(H.M.V. Bg366—5s. 43d.) 


These are both boogie roe piano solos, 
and when one speaks of boogie woogie one 
inevitably calls to mind Negro pianist Jimmy 
Yancey. Nobody quite knows whether boogie 
woogie made Yancey famous or vice versa. 
Probably it was a bit of both, because probably 
as far as any one person ever invented any- 
thing in jazz (most innovations are develop- 
ments of some earlier mode) Yancey, it is said, 
invented boogie woogie. 

Whether he aa or not, the style is almost 
certainly the outcome of a ‘desire on the part of 
the early coloured blues pianists to produce 
something essentially pianistic. 

As William Russell explains in the chapter in 
the authoritative Jazzment devoted to boogie 
woogie : 

‘“* As jazz came up from New Orleans each 
instrument of the orchestra developed its own 
characteristic style, so suited to its tonal possi- 
bilities and limitations of sonority. . For 
the first time the instruments were allowed to 
speak i in a language of their own. 

. . . Jimmy Yancey developed a style so 
pianistic that it could not be imagined on any 
other instrument. . He tried to get out of 
the piano just what was in it, and not give an 
imitation of an orchestra, a trumpet, a voice or 
a hurdy-gurdy. 

“* He succeeded most admirably. The piano 
is, after all, a percussion instrument po one 
capable of producing more than one rhythm 
at a time (although it takes considerable 
ingenuity to accomplish this), not an instrument 
for intoning legato melodies of long-sustained 
sonorities.” 

Like all other modes of jazz, boogie woogie 
has in its make-up a very strong suggestion of 
that most prominent form of late 19th- and 
early 2oth-century Negro folk music, the blues. 

Invariably it takes the form of the twelve 
bar blues. Its most striking characteristic is in 
the notation for the left hand, which consists of 
the incessant repetition of short, rapid arpeggio 
oo played usually in a staccato rolling 

ashion. 

With its principally tonic and dominant 
harmony, boogie woogie has more than any 
other jazz piano style a pronouncedly primitive 
flavour. 

But this is not to say that it cannot often be 
highly ingenious or technically complicated. 
Counter-rhythms formed by the right hand (often 
spread far from the left, high up in the treble) 
abound and are none the less apparent because 
the right hand part is anything from subtly 
to extravagantly syncopated. 

So much for what boogie woogie music might 
look like on paper, but it must be realised that, 
as in all jazz, and in fact, of course, all music, 
the interpretation is an equal if not a greater 
factor. 

At least as much as any other form of jazz 





+ Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc., U.S.A. Un- 
obtainable in Britain. 


does boogie woogie demand a great sense of 
rhythm and the power to make it “‘ drive.” 

It is as much in his supreme interpretative 
ability as in his actual notation that Yancey 
excels. 

He was persona grata at the house-rent 
parties which flourished in Chicago’s South 
Side even before the days of prohibition. 

These parties were thrown when rent day 
became embarrassingly near, and were called 
** pitchin’ boogie” (hence possibly the term 
boogie woogie). 

The usual entrance fee was fifty cents and a 
bag of sandwiches or a jug of beer. 

But if you could provide entertainment you 
were welcome for nothing more. 

Yancey was one of the most popular enter- 
tainers at these parties. A born comedian, he 
had spent much of his life in vaudeville. 

Born in Chicago, he was only six when he 
joined the Bert Earl Company and travelled 
across America doing his “‘ buck and wing ” 
dances. 

It is said that he made a trip to Europe and 
even appeared in London before the late King 
George V and other members of the Royal 
Family, though I have no personal recollection 
of this. 

One of his most famous pieces at the rent- 
parties was his boogie woogie style Five O'clock 
Blues (better known as The Fives), which is one 
of the two performances by him H.M.V. 
have issued this month. 

He retired from vaudeville in 1913, and the 
last I heard about him was that he was a 
ground-keeper at the Chicago White Sox 
base-ball park, where he is said to have been 
for the last twelve years. 


Buddy Featherstonhaugh and the Radio 
Rhythm Club Sextet 

**** King Porter Stomp (Benny Morton) 
OEAr10125) (January 10, 1944) 

*4#** Bio Noise from Winnetka (Haggart, Bauduc, 
Rodin, Crosby) (V by Vic Lewis) 
(OEA10124) (February 10, 1944) 
(H.M.V. Bg361—5s. 44d.). 


Featherstonhaugh (ten) with Ki Baker (#pt) ; 
Don Macaffer (imb) ; Harry Rayner (p); Vic Lewis 
(g) ; Charlie Short (>); Jack Parnell (ds). 


Big Noise from Winnetka first made its appear- 
ance here in the form of a string-bass and 
duet by Bob Haggart and Ray Bauduc of the 
Bob Crosby band (Decca F7705) and as a 
novelty in swing certainly created quite an 
amount of excitement. 

Later the piece was fitted out with words and 
recorded by the full Crosby orchestra (Decca 
F 7836). 

This new recording by Buddy Featherston- 
haugh’s Sextet covers both aspects—that is to 
say, while it is in the main a bass and drums 
duet by Charlie Short and Jackie Parnell, 
the whole outfit comes in for a short passage 
and there is at least a part of the vocal by 
guitarist Vic Lewis. 

To say that Short and Parnell put up a fine 
performance is almost to make an under- 
statement. Short’s playing is probably at least 
the equal of Haggart’s, and nothing could be 
neater or more intriguing than Parnell’s 
ingenious drum rhythms. These two lads also 
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work well together and keep the party clean 
and in tune in the part where Parnell works 
with his sticks on the strings of Short’s bass. 

Moreover, the recording is on the whole 
excellent. It’s true that the short passage by 
the ensemble sounds a little “ tinny,” but the 
difficult to record bass and drum parts have 
been excellently reproduced. The recorder has 
managed to make them clear. crisp, rich and 
deep without any trace of the very low fre- 
quencies of the bass being over-modulated, 
which would prevent the record from wearing 
well. 

King Porter Stomp has the absurd statement on 
the label that the arrangement is by Fletcher 
Henderson, but that hasn’t prevented this from 
being another of the best records we have had 
from this lately much improved group, now 
made none the worse by the addition when- 
ever possible of trumpet player Kenny Baker 
of the R.A.F. 

There are more than good enough solos by 
Buddy, Macaffer, Lewis, Baker and Rayner, 
who, even if he isn’t always the greatest tower 
of strength ever known in a rhythm section, 
certainly takes a pleasing solo. 

But it is the ensemble as such and the rhythm 
section as a whole that have really made this 
such an outstandingly good record. 

The front line is not only well scored for, but 
also plays with style and imagination as one 
man. And the lift the rhythm section gives to 
it is just one of those things. 

And this side is also well recorded. For the 
first time for months in an E.M.I. dance band 
recording the bass again sounds full, rich and 
clean with none of the suggestion of dull 
boominess of which I have had to complain so 
often recently. Also there seems to be more 
top, which makes everything sound more 
brilliant. 


Artie Shaw and His Orchestra (Am.) 

*** Prelude in C Major (Shaw, Coniff) (Am. 
Victor OA055194) 

*** Beau Night in Plotchkiss Corner (from “ Gay 
White Way”) (Magidson, Oakland) 
(V by Anita Boyer) (Am. Victor 
OA055255) 
(H.M.V. Bg365—5s. 44d.). 

oe (cl) with Les Robinson, H. _— 


Cc. , Jerry Jerome (reeds); George 
Wendt, J. Cathcart, Bill Butterfield (tps); Jack 
Jenny, Vernon Brown (imbs); T. rdman, 
‘Zs . ee. B. Morrow, A. Beller, 
as (vins ns); A. Harshman, K. Col) (vi ti 

A. yoy (g); Jud 


rnieri (p) ; 
Naut oe Nick Fatool (as). 4 
17 835d As above plus Ray Conift (mb). December 


For all its long-haired title, Prelude in C 
Major makes no very serious attempt to be 
profound. It is just another modern swing 
band opus, and if, as music, it’s a cut above 
many other such pieces, that still means it is 
just no more or less than typical popular music 
of the day. 

Beau Night in Hotchkiss Corner (whatever all 
that may mean) is more typical swing band 
material, but of rather less merit as music, in 
so much as it is merely a riff dressed up 
as a film or stage presentation (I don’t know 
which ‘‘ Gay White Way ” is) number, while 
the words are no better than they ought to 
be, any more than they ars better than the 
lyrics of such songs usually are. So much for the 
compositions. 

Of the performances I can speak rather more 
enthusiastically. 

If the compositions aren’t exactly anything 
to rave about, they are certainly well suited to 
Artie Shaw’s band to the extent that the 
efficiency of Mr. Shaw’s arrangers and the 
capable musicianship of his ensemble have 
enabled them to be shown at their best. 

This band of Shaw’s certainly knows how to 
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make its swing superbly polished, and yet not 
forget the rhythmic aspect. 

Which, if it doesn’t say much for those who 
prefer real jazz, should certainly be a good 
enough recommendation to the younger 
generation which, born too long after the jazz 
era to appreciate its greater claims, is more 
partial to swing. 


PARLOPHONE 


Harry James and His Orchestra (Am.) 
*** Flatbush Flanagan (James) (Am. Columbia 
CO29422) 
***7Tet Me Up (James) (Am. Columbia 
HCO829) 
(Parlophone R2931—5s. 44d.) 


Musso, Chuck Gentry, Johnny 
Dalton Rizzotto, Hoyt Bohanoi 
(tmbs); Al Lerner (p); Ben Heller (g); Thurman 
Teague (5); Micky Scrima (ds). acme vg AS 1941. 

829—James (tpt) with Lakey, vi 
Marowitz, Gene Corcoran (reeds) ; 

Dominick Buono, Alex Cuozzo (tpis,; Rizzott tto, 
Bohanon, Rodgers (imbs); Willard Culley (French 
horn); rhythm section as above. June 5, 1942. 

These are two of Harry James’s decidedly 
better efforts. 

That is not to say that the maestro has 
suddenly reformed and decided to revert to 
jazz any more than it means he has produced 
anything sensational in the way of tunes. 

He still plays swing, and his tunes (note both 
are by James himself) are little more than riffs 
or borrowings, Flatbush Flanagan being very 
obviously “ borrowed ” from the old Shortenin’ 
Bread. 

But most of what swing can probably ever 
have, these records, played at a more or less 
slowish drag tempo, seem to possess. 

The arrangers have more than a pretty 
technique. With their tricks, rhythms and 
colours they see that the interest never flags. 

And the way the band—I should say bands, 
because the personnels are not identical for 
both sides—play these arrangements is some- 
thing which will make even those who don’t 
like swing sit up and take notice. 

It’s not merely the technical perfection that 
gets you. The way the bands interpret, their 
phrasing and agility, is as outstanding for its 
perfection (as swing !) as it is unanimous, and 
the fact that everything sounds as though there 
was really no other way of doing it is as Jeast a 
tribute to th relaxation and sense of “ right- 
ness” that at any rate the musicians must have 
felt on these sessions. 

And if all that seems somewhat unduly 
enthusiastic for music which, I stress again, is 
after all only swing, get the records, and I 
think you'll agree that I have not exaggerated. 

You’ll notice, however, that I’ve left out of 
this rave the solos. That’s because, while they, 
especially those by James’s trumpet and Vido 
Musso’s tenor, are terrific for their technique, 
they often rather sadly lack that unpretentious 
sincerity that was such a feature of the work of 
the early jazz virtuosi. Everything is all rather 
too self-assured and flamboyant or exhibitionistic 
to sound quite convincing, or at any rate in the 
best of taste. 


Eddie Condon’s Quartet (Am.) 
**Oh, Baby (Rain or Shine) (Am. OKeh 


400899) 

** Indiana (Hanley) (V. by Eddie Condon) 
(Am. OKeh 401035) 
(Parlophone R2932—5s. 44d.) 

Condon (bjo) with Frank Teschmacher (cl); Joe 
Sullivan (p) ; Gene Krupa (ds). Probably 1928. 

The discovery of these two sides twelve years 
after they were made has recently created a 
sensation among certain jazz enthusiasts. 

To some extent this is due to the fact that 
Condon, Sullivan and (in spite of his more 
recent “‘ commercial” leanings) even Krupa, 
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are firm enough favourites to make any of their 
early recordings of interest. 

But it is in the main due to the presence of 
Teschemacher, who died in 1932, a never 
forgotten idol of a large section of the jazz 
fraternity, with comparatively few recordings 
to his credit. 

How the records came to be made and 
“lost,” only to be found and now issued (for, 
in the case of Oh Baby, the first time in any 
country) is perhaps best told in the words of 
Ralph Venables, a keen jazz student and 
collector, in the July, 1943, number of Clifford 
Jones’s energetic little fan periodical “ Dis- 
cography.” 

“ At the risk of being gaoled for spreading 
‘alarm and despondency,’”’ wrote Venables, 
** T intend to set forth a little story. 

“It consists of a sequence of events dating 
back to the summer of 1928, when the late 
Frank Teschmacher was in New York on a 
panic job with Condon, Sullivan and Krupa. 
They had travelled from New York to Chicago 
at the urgent bidding of Red Nichols, but the 
booking went a shade haywire, and our four 
heroes had run up a bill of 99 dollars in their 
dingy 54th Street hotel. 

“In desperation Condon went round to the 
OKeh Studios and pleaded with Tommy 
Rockwell(1) for a date. They got one; a 
two-title session, their fee being agreed at 
150 dollars. Rockwell advanced a hundred 
bucks out of his own pocket as the boys were 
leaving the studio—which paid off the hotel 
bill and left a dollar for a dinner for four ! 

“Both performances were slightly too 
fantastic for the OKeh selection committee, and 
the two titles were finally rejected as unsuitable 
for release. 

“ But Condon & Co. were concerned only 
with the monetary angle of the matter, and when 
their balance of fifty dollars arrived they took 
themselves back to Chicago without delay and 
the whole thing was promptly forgotten until 
twelve years later. 

** Then, one fateful day in 1940, a Melbourne 
collector named Keith Holst unearthed one of 
the sides (Indiana) on Australian Parlophone. 
By the grace of God, Holst not only realised 
that he had stumbled upon something out of 
the ordinary, but to his everlasting credit 
shipped the record across from Australia to 
George Avakian(2) in America. 

** Now things really began humming. George 
Hoefer(3) gave an excited mention to the 
possibility of a new Tesch in ‘ Down Beat ’(4) 
on December ist, 1940, and most of the col- 
lectors’ page was devoted to the subject in 
‘ Jazz Information ’ six days afterwards. A few 
weeks later Avakian was able to confirm that 
Holst’s discovery was indeed a Teschmacher 
item, and an investigation of the old OKeh 
files disclosed that the other title cut at this 
session was Oh, Baby. An earful of Indiana soon 
brushed the cobwebs from Condon’s mind, and 
he told the whole story to Avakian. 

“At once a feverish search was instigated 
for these two masters, but a complete blank was 
drawn in America, and the matter had to be 
shelved for a long time. 

“ However, the hunt was by no means 
finished, and on May 27th, 1941, Langston 
White contacted John Saunders of the Parlo- 
phone Company, asking whether the OKeh 
masters were in his possession. Imagine the 
reaction to Saunders reply: * Eddie Condon’s 
Indiana will be recommended for release, the 
master shell already being in our possession.’ 





(1) OKeh recording manager. 

(2) Leading American critic. 

(3) Editor of American Down Beat’s ‘‘ Hot Box”’ 
feature for jazz record collectors. 

(4) American dance music and musician’s magazine. 

(5 and 6) Joint Editors of the English Melody Maker's 
** Collectors’Corner ’’ feature. Traill has recently 
been succeeded by Rex Harris. 

(7) See 5 and 6. 
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““So far, so good. That was 50 per cent. 
success anyway, and in January, 1942, Messrs. 
Elliott(5) and Traill(6) announced the un- 
believably good news that the missing master of 
Oh, Baby had been discovered. A test pressing 
was made at Parlophone’s, and the Collectors’ 
Corner (7) boys broadcast this in a Radio 
Rhythm Club airing on February 16th of last 
year. 

i . Then disaster! A well-known critic 
condemned the record before it was issued. . . . 
He wrote: ‘The rave about Teschmacher’s 
alto playing in Oh, Baby is quite undeserved. 
The melodic line is the sort of thing the boys 
of to-day trot out when they want to burlesque 
jazz, and anyone who could not produce a 
better alto tone would nowadays hardly get a 
job in a second-rate semi-pro band.’ 

“That was over sixteen months ago... . 
Thus this popular writer once again put a spoke 
in the wheel of thousands of collectors in this 
country whose appreciation of real jazz causes 
them to look for a little more sincerity than is 
to be found in the shoals of Goodman-James- 
Shaw-Parry outpourings which contaminate 
the Parlophone supplements every month.” 

The “well known critic” mentioned so 
flatteringly by Mr. Venables was, I have to 
confess, none other than myself writing on 
radio in the “‘ Melody Maker” ; though how 
I can be fairly accused, even by innuendo, of 
praising records by Goodman and Shaw, let 
alone Harry Parry or Harry James, at the 
expense of those by exponents of true jazz, is 
something which will surely be a complete 
mystery to those who read at all regularly my 
record reviews in this paper or the “‘ Melody 
Maker.” However, that is beside the point. 

What is by far more pertinent is that, in 
spite of the spokes I am so complimentarily 
(but, unfortunately, quite unjustifiably) said 
to be able to put into certain people’s wheels, 
the records, thanks to the incessant badgering 
of Wally Moody by Messrs. Venables and 
Clifford Jones, have come out. 

I am quite prepared to concede that, from the 
aspect of historic interest, their release is justified. 

But what more there is to be said for them is a 
debatable point—very ! 

On further hearing ‘of Oh, Baby I not only 
stand by all I said about Teschmacher’s alto 
in this side ; I find the remarks are almost as 
applicable to his alto in Indiana. 

His clarinet is considerably better. It enables 
one to realise that while he was not to be com- 
pared with the better coloured clarinettists, 
such as Barney Bigard and Edmond Hall, at 
least he was one of the best white jazz clar- 
inettists of his time. 

Also on the credit side goes Joe Sullivan. 
But against him one has unfortunately to put 
Krupa’s often little more than downright 
corny (even for those days) drumming and 
Eddie Condon’s pretty dire (and I mean dire 
as jazz and anything else you like) vocal. 

Taking them all round, I can only say that 
these two much vaunted performances do no 
more than prove how completely certain 
people who should know better allow their 
judgment to be entirely overcome by a fanatical 
and often hopelessly unjustified worship of 
periods and names, resulting in mountains 
being made out of what are not even mole hills. 

Or is it that, after all, these people have no 
real understanding of jazz as an art, as distinct 
from an historical phenomenon, and conse- 
quently no discrimination when it comes to the 
musical side of the subject ? 

P.S.—Nor am I so certain that Mr. Venables’s 
story is entirely correct. There is a gap of 135 
master numbers between these two sides, which 
strongly suggests that they may not have been 
made at the same session. And if they were 
not the whole basis of the story would seem to 
have gone. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


AND 
Light Music 


Yet again the section starts with a faultless 
exhibition of that uncanny precision that is 
always displayed by Rawicz and Landauer, 
they continue with three further movements 
from Suite Espagnole, the first four having been 
reviewed in January and February issues. One 
side of the present disc carries Aragon and the 
other Sevilla and Castilla. As in the earlier 
recordings the modulation is very low and in 
consequence the scratch above average (Col- 
umbia DB2134). Many people must have waited 
impatiently for a recording of David Rose’s 
Holiday for Strings with its intriguing pizzicato 
introduction. This version is played extrémely 
well by David Rose and His Orchestra, 
who should of course know how to handle 
it, the coupling is an equally interesting tune 
by the same composer, with the odd and 
exciting title of Dance of the Spanish Onion which 
may make some peoples mouths water, it is 
however quite as pleasant as the better known 
companion (H.M.V. Bg364). From Jimmy 
Leach’s New Organolians comes one of those 
gay tunes that have been on everyone’s lips 
latterly, Goin’ to the County Fair, from the film 
** Sweet Rosie O’Grady,”’ as usual the accent is 
on the rhythm with plenty of good breaks from 
the Hammond organ. Backing this up is one 
of the war tunes that spring up almost over 
night. Someday Soon will not, in my opinion, 
last very long but is briefly tuneful (Columbia 
FB3005). In really first class swing style is the 
version of Vilia, played by Jack Simpson’s 
Sextette with the vocal handled by Mervyn 
Saunders and Betty Kent which I found most 
entertaining but no doubt there. are many who 
will object to the liberties taken with this 
famous number. Chiselin, the title of the 
backing does not seem to mean very much, but 
then this is not uncommon with this sort of 
number, it is without any doubt played with 
plenty of lift (Rex 10197). A similar combina- 
tion is that of Johnny Denis, although his is a 
quartet. Johnny himself both whistles and 
sings. Pistol Packin’ Mama, and My, My Ain’t 
that Somethin* are both too well known to need 
comment except perhaps to say that they are 
very well handled (Decca F8404). There is only 
one other disc in this section and, of course, 
it comes from our favourite light orchestra, 
that of Albert Sandler, who offers two 
very popular waltzes Pomone and Dreaming, 
they had not arrived at the time of writing this 
review (Columbia DB2136). 


This Is The Army 


I feel quite sure that nobody wiil quarrel with 
my giving a separate section to the series of 
recordings issued by Brunswick. These include 
all the tunes that have become so popular since 
we were able to see both the film and the stage 
show in this country. As far as I can remember 
the artists are as in the stage show, though I 
cannot ke sure in every case. 03489 carries the 
overture This is the Army, with the orchestra 
and chorus, and on the other side J Left My 
Heart at the Stage Door Canteen, sung by Earl 
Oxford and Chorus. 03490 has on one side 
Stuart Churchill singing the most sentimental 
number in the whole show I’m Getting Tired 
So I Can Sleep, whilst on the other is one of the 
lesser known songs, which is a real fun number, 
The Army’s Made a Man Out of Me, the names 
of the trio responsible are not really of any 
importance in this case. On 03491 Bob 
Shanley helped by the chorus gives us one of 
the real high spots of the whole programme 
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stage presentation will recall as the scene in 
American Eagles, which those who have seen the 
which the background showed Flying Fortresses 
on their way to the target. A swing item by the 
S and Stump Cross, What the 
Well-dressed Man in Harlem Will Wear, com- 
pletes the disc. Finally, 03492 brought me the 
most pleasure of the series because it includes my 
own favourite, How About a Cheer for the Navy? 
by the whole company or at any rate most of 
it. On the other side we are given the chance 
to hear Irving Berlin himself in action singing 
his Oh, How I Hate to Get Up-in the Morning. No 
one, least of all Berlin, pretends that he has any 
sort of a voice in the accepted sense, he has 
instead a fine sense of showmanship which 
triumphs over this difficulty. 


Vocal 


Turner Layton has also made a pressing 
from the same show and helped by rather better 
recording does do a much better job. J’m Getting 
Tired is entirely suited to the Layton style and, 
as usual, the piano accompaniment is splendid. 
Backing this up is the now rather over-waxed 
Kiss Me, about which I cannot get enthusiastic 
even when so well sung as it is here (Columbia 
FB2998). A companion to the earlier ‘‘ Arc de 
Triumphe ” recordings is Waking and Sleeping 
and Man of My Heart, sung by the star of the 
show, Mary Ellis, again I am afraid that I 
was not impressed by the melodies although I 
did prefer the solo efforts of Miss Ellis to the 
previous duet which she sang with Peter Graves 
(H.M.V. Bg356). Amme Shelton makes a 
most sentimental appeal with Not Any More, her 
diction is always excellent which adds greatly 
to the pleasure of hearing her soothing voice 
Hold Back the Dawn, on the other side echoes 
the sentiments of all lovers, the orchestra under 
the direction of our old friend Jay Wilbur lends 
first rate support throughout (Decca F8402). 
Yet another of our best dance band vocalists 
now recording regularly on her own is Dorothy 
Carless, she chooses two numbers from the 
current film ‘“ The Girls He Left Behind,” 
both are very dreamy and will appeal immensely 
to her many admirers, No Love, No Nothin’ and 
Journey to a Star are on Regal MR3726. Once 
more Hutch scores very heavily: with a song 
from a current film, this time ‘‘ Thank Your 
Lucky Stars” supplies How Sweet You Are, 
into which he infuses all the feeling of which he 
alone is capable. The coupling is the much 
played Kiss Me, but one may excuse this version 
not only because it is handled in a first-class 
manner but also on account of the inclusion of a 
chorus in Spanish and the guitar accompani- 
ment, both of which give it a certain amount of 
novelty (H.M.V. BD1075). 


Dance Music 


Ivy Benson gives a demonstration of saxo- 
phone technique in There’s a Ship Rolling Home, 
this tribute to the Merchant Navy needs no 
comment from me. Similar in many respects is 
the coupling I’m Sending My Blessing, probably 
the weakest feature of this band lies in the vocal 
section, although smooth, they somehow lack 
zip. Ambrose is much better served in this 
respect by Anne Shelton, but I was very 
disappointed in their version of Tenement 
Symphony the whole thing seems rather ragged 
and it would appear to be under-rehearsed, a 
great pity as another good full length setting of 
this would have been most welcome (Decca 
F8397). Better is the second offering of the 
same band, this links Paper Doll with Someday 
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Soon, although I have heard several better 
versions of the first named (Decca F8398). That 
of Joe Loss is one, but even so, is far from the 
best because it fails to get that strong rhythm 
so necéssary to the proper appreciation of this 
tune, Kiss Me, on the reverse side is as I have 
already indicated much over played (H.M.V. 
BD5835). In the vocal of Cow Cow Boogie 
Elizabeth Batey really does seem inspired 
with the need for breathing a large amount of 
‘life’ into the proceedings and she does so 
with considerable effect, the general impression 
being one of enthusiasm. Victory Polka which 
backs this up is bright enough, but once again 
it is a tune that we have heard too often (H.M.V. 
BD5836). Billy Cotton offers the same item 
but plays it in march tempo which perhaps 
makes it different, although I doubt it, Happy 
Days, Happy Months, Happy Years, which forms 
the backing suffers from much the same com- 
plaint, though considered purely from the 
viewpoint of an individual record it is well 
played and arranged (Rex 10196). Moonlight . 
Cocktail, the first side of the month’s Glen 
Miller disc is, I am glad to say, a much better 
recording than we have from this band for some 
time, the melody itself is good as is the arrange- 
ment, particularly the vocal from Ray Eberle 
and The Modernaires. The coupling 
Slumber Song is a grand piece of work throughout, 
the sole contribution from the vocalists being 
confined to a little gentle humming in the second 
chorus which is most effective (H.M.V. BD5834) 
Vict’ry Polka bobs up again this time introduced 
with a couple of dit, dit, dit, dahs, which is the 
V sign. No. 1 Balloon Centre Dance Orches- 
tra do not however introduce any other novelty 
into the tune, as others mentioned above. 
Linked with this is the popular My Heart Tells 
Me, in which Beryl Davies sings well, as usual 
with this band the rhythm is well marked and 
the tempo reasonably steady (Parlophone 
F2010). Only one side of the latest Joe Daniels 
offering has arrived and this has a swing version 
of My Blue Heaven, barely recognisable in this 
guise but for all that quite enjoyable, with some 
very marked string bass work holding the 
rhythm throughout, and some _ exceptional 
guitar breaks in the second chorus for enthus- 
iasts. The missing side carries Cow Cow Boogie 
(Parlophone F2009). For dancers Josephine 
Bradley plays Home, as a quick-step although 
I think it most unsuitable remembering the 
original as sung by Cicely Courtneidge, a 
couple of months back. ‘The backing is an 
attractive waltz Good-night, Darling (Decca 
F8399). All the following have not arrived at 
the time of going to press but are included for 
the sake of completeness: Geraldo, Number 
Something Far-a-away Lane and It Can’t be Wrong 
(Parlophone F2012). Someday Soon and Mac- 
namara’s Band on Parlophone F2013. Carroll 
Gibbons, By the River of Roses and Whistling 
in the Light (Columbia FB3000). I’m Getting 
Tired So I Can Sleep and No Love, No Nothin’, 
on Columbia FB3o001. Incidentally a new name 
appears in the list as vocalist with this band, 
that of Jill Manners. Harry Leader, Victory 
Polka and Don’t Ever Leave Me (Regal MR3727). 
Victor Silvester, Thanks for the Dream, QS. 
and No Love, No Nothin’, S.F.T., on Columbia 
FB3002. The Moonlight Waltz and Nevada Q.S 
(Columbia 3003). The Victor Silvester Jive 
Band, J Wish I Were Twins and You Took 
Advantage of Me (Columbia FB3004). 


Music While You Work 


Month by month the interest in this section 
grows and not only amongst those who want to 
work to music but also amongst those who 
want to relax with music. Ronnie Munro with 
the Scottish Variety Orchestra is always a 
strong favourite on the air, here he is playing 
Scottish Medley No. 1, which includes several of 
the less well known Scottish airs (Decca 
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MWi60). Wynford Reynolds plays a 
selection of famous waltzes under the titles of 
Linke in the Ballroom and Ancliffe in the Ballroom 
(Decca MW129). Phil Green’s Studio Orches- 
tra presents eight popular dance numbers on 
two discs, the first MW203 carries For the Firs« 
Time, My Heart Tells Me, Pistol Packin’ Mama, 
and Pony Express. Whilst MW204 includes Kiss 
Me, Paper Doll, They're Either too Young or Too 
Old and I’m Riding for a Fall. 


The GRAMOPHONE 


Humour 

Only one item in this section but that a very 
good one from Elsie and Doris Waters, who 
sing a number from their film “It’s in the 
Bag,” and as we expect from them introduce it 
with some of their amusing cross chat, Put a 
Penny Underneath Your Pillow, is backed up by 
Here’s to the Mums and the Dads, a tribute to the 
parents of the lads in the Forces (Columbia 


FB2999). 





MR. SIEGMEISTER 
NOTWITHSTANDING 


Gershwin v. Elgar in an American Handbook 


By CORPORAL S. J. WEBB—serving with the B.N.A.F. 


N American sergeant with whom I share a 

room in the bizarre Algerian villa in which 
we are for the moment lodged, has just received 
a copy of a new book, Music Lovers’ Handbook, 
edited by Mr. Elie Siegmeister, and contributed 
to by a team of American critics. 

This is a big book and purports to cover the 
field of recent and contemporary music pretty 
thoroughly, yet I looked in vain for any ade- 
quate notice of Elgar, who is by any standards 
a very great man. That handyman of reach- 
me-down sentiment, Gershwin, gets quite a 
piece, including a detailed appraisal of his 
“Rhapsody in Blue.” But the composer of 
“The Dream of Gerontius,” the Enigma 
Variations and the Introduction and Allegro 
for Strings has to be content with two mentions 
only from Mr. Siegmeister and his associates. 
On page 132 he is described as “ the writer of 
several successful oratorios,”” and on page 532 
the variations in Tchaikovsky’s third orchestral 
suite are credited as worthy of comparison with 
the “* Enigma.” 

This seems a somewhat inadequate notice 
of the greatest English composer since Purcell, 
and one of the most consummate masters of the 
orchestra music has known. Can it be that 
Elgar’s urbanity and faith, his nobility of mind 
and his spiritual serenity are so alien to the 
sour and tormented world of to-day that he is 
becoming a back number ? If that is so in 
America, it certainly is not in England, where 
audiences flock to hear his music and where the 
sale of his records has never been higher. 

It is mainly through the gramophone that I 
came to know Elgar. When I first owned a 
gramophone I bought a record of the Pomp 
and Circumstance March, No. 4, which even 
Mr. Siegmeister and party would probably 
agree is a rattling good tune. Elgar himself 
did not treat these marches very seriously. He 
thought of a tune that might have been a 
soldier’s marching song and treated it sym- 
phonically. 

On the back of this disc, which Sir Edward 
himself conducted, was the last side of his 
“ Cockaigne ’’ Overture. I was electrified by 
his brilliant use of orchestral colour, and skimped 
and saved until I could buy the rest of it. This 
music, I suppose, belongs to the Elgar which 
Mr. Siegmeister and his acolytes would regard 
as a little passe. It is London town in the mood 
of exaltation that followed Mafeking and the 
end of the Boer War. It is London all agog 
with excitement and bustling with hansom 
cabs as a boy and girl from Elgar’s Worcester- 
shire up for the day might have seen it. It 
breathes a confidence that was soon to fade, 
but to Elgar in his ingenuousness this first 
threat to our Imperial greatness must have 
seemed a cloud no bigger than a man’s hand. 
When I hear that wistful theme in the strings 


which is, I believe, associated with the Abbey, 
I do not think of Westminster, but of Worcester, 
with the geraniums in their tubs in full bloom 
outside the city’s ancient Guildhall and the 
Cathedral sitting in the sun. 

“* Cockaigne ”’ led me to Elgar’s string works, 
and here his supremacy is almost unchallenged. 
My first choice was the Serenade in E minor, 
with Elgar conducting the London Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. This is a comparatively 
immature work, simple and direct in construc- 
tion, yet what translucent loveliness is there, 
particularly in the Larghetto movement, 
which is played on this record with a rare, 
singing sweetness. In the silent film days, 
when I pounded the piano at a little cinema 
and we had to fit the feature film with whatever 
we could find in the “ library ”’ I fell into the 
habit of attaching themes to people and 
situations. This slow movement became my 
own leit-motiv for my wife, and to this day, in 
North Africa, to recall it brings her image into 
my mind more vividly than anything else. 

An accomplished violinist himself, Elgar’s 
writing for strings has a naturalness and 
inevitability only matched by Handel’s writing 
for the voice. In both cases one feels that it 
would be sacrilege to change a note. Later I 
added the Introduction and Allegro for Strings 
to my collection, and here, indeed, is the 
master craftsman at the height of his powers. 
From the massive opening sweeps in the 
strings—depicting, so it is said, the bold outline 
of the Malvern Hills rising from the Worcester- 
shire levels—to the plaintive tune with its 
characteristic cadence, Elgar remembered from 
a choir he heard distantly singing on the hills, 
to the brilliant fugal treatment of the finale, 
the work is a masterpiece. Sir Adrian Boult, 
always at his best in Elgar, and the B.B.C. 
quartet and orchestra, play it with exceptional 
insight. 

Not so long before I came overseas I acquired 
the Enigma Variations, in my opinion the finest 
music existing in the English idiom, and 
Elgar’s most intensely personal composition. 
This is the music of a good man among his 
friends. They live on eternally under the sunny 
Worcestershire skies in a perpetual summer of 
being themselves. The Enigma theme is 
twisted inside and out and exploited with 
every imaginable orchestral device to portray 
the idiosyncrasies of each character. Some of 
the variations are grave, some are gay: “‘ Nim- 
rod ’”—which the B.B.C. played as a memorial 
the night Elgar died—prodigious in its wealth of 
colour, is like a portrait by Velasquez. In the 
final variation the whole gallery of friends is 
assembled with superb skill, each “ in his habit 
as he lived.” Even now, at this distance, I have 
only to think of the simple statement of the 
Enigma theme with which the work opens to 
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see again the whole of the Severn valley, where 
I was born, from Plynlimmon to the sea. 

This is a recital of some purely personal 
pleasures and I have not even mentioned Elgar 
the mystic, Elgar the concerto-composer, Elgar 
the writer of musicianly songs. I am glad to 
think that I have lived long enough to have 
seen him conduct ‘‘ The Dream of Gerontius ” 
in one of the three cathedrals whose music was 
enriched by his personality and his genius for 
so many years ; and that I have heard Yehudi 
Menuhin play his violin concerto, and Beatrice 
Harrison his ’cello concerto, Elgar conducting. 
No one who saw him will ever forget his upright 
carriage, like a cavalry colonel’s, his expressive 
face, and the wonders worked by his personal 
magnetism on the players. Orchestras loved 
him and would do anything for him. “ Give 
me all you’ve got, strings,” he would say. “I 
wrote this specially for you.” They gave him 
all—and more. 

Mr. Siegmeister notwithstanding, Elgar’s 
music will live because it is music to be lived 
with: it gives more the more deeply it is known 
and felt. 





NEW PIANO MUSIC. 

Several arrangements from Walton’s suite 
Fagade are now issued in separate numbers: 
Old Sir Faulk (2s. 6d.), Scotch Rhapsody (2s. 6d.), 
and Polka (2s.). (The Valse was done earlier.) 
We have had a variety of recordings of most of 
these amusing skits. A good deal of the japery 
lay in the orchestration, but lively pianists can 
make some effective sweeps and swipes in these 
clever examples of a talent too little exercised 
in music—that of caricature: perhaps here a 
bit on the easy, ‘‘ guying”’ side, but welcome 
among many products of the twenties that were 
all too solemn, if at times laughable (Oxford 
Press). 

Christopher Wood’s Sonata (O.U.P., 5s.), not 
very difficult, has a ‘“ melancolia”’ first 
movement, a two-page slow one rather cramped 
in its choice of chords, and a patterning finale 
that shapes well. The harmony seeks great 
fluidity, often happily, sometimes in rather too 
obvious stress. It is well written for the instru- 
ment. 

Homage to Paderewski is a book of sixteen 
pieces, by composers then living in the Western 
world, written for the fiftieth anniversary of his 
first appearance in New York. The composers 
are Bartok, Benjamin, Castelnuovo-Tedesco, 
Chanler, Goossens, Hammond, Labunski, 
Martinu, Milhaud, Nin-Culmell, Rathaus, 
Rieti, Schelling, Stojowski, Weinberger and 
Whithorne. Several, naturally use the mazurka 
form ; one or two, like Bartok and Stojowski, 
folk-songs. I like best the work of the second, 
third, fifth, eighth, tenth, thirteenth, fourteenth 
and fifteenth of those named above. Goossens 
comes off as well as any. One or two of the 
others are pretty dreadful, and a good many, 
it is obvious, are not piano writers or lovers of 
the instrument: a fact only too clear about 
nine-tenths of piano music to-day. A few dots 
and a sharp—obvious enough—are missing 
from the print. Outstanding are the four fine 
photographs of Paderewski, which some will 
like to take out: one or two are well worth 
framing, the drawing, in particular (Boosey, 
10s.). W.R.A. 





DR. HARVEY GRACE 

A friendly colleague has gone—Dr. L. Harvey 

Grace, editor of the Musical Times for 
twenty-five years : a man prominent in Anglican 
church circles (he had been a cathedral 
organist), and eager to serve music-lovers in 
every walk of the professional and amateur 
worlds. He had taught, examined, lectured, 
and chatted for more than fifty busy years (his 
seventieth birthday fell in January), among 
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8 POPULAR RECORDINGS 


for MARCH 


Carl Barriteau and his Orchestra 
Concerto for Clarinet (Artie Shaw) 


Vera Lynn 


Kiss me. No other love 


Ambrose and his Orchestra 

By the river of the roses 

I'm sending my blessings 

Billy Ternent and his Orchestra 
| wonder why. | have a vision 


The Royal Air Force Dance Orchestra 


By permission of the Air Council 


How sweet you are. Goodnight good neighbour 


Josephine Bradley and her Jive Rhythm Band 
Take the ‘‘A’’ train. Torpedo Junction 


Denny Dennis 
The wishing waltz. Moonlight mood 
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Colin Campbell 
(Accompanied by Jack Penn and his Orchestra) 


Where are you now 
I'm getting tired so | can sleep 
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Johann Sebastian Bach and George Frederick Handel. 
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The coming of Beethoven. 

Franz Schubert, the Unconscious Romantic. 
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Wagner the Musician. 

The Art of Cesar Franck. 

The close of a Great Period—Johannes Brahms. 

Tschaikowsky and Dvorak—The Element of Nationalism 
in Musical Art. 

Elgar, Richard Strauss and Debussy. 
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plain people, whom he liked best. Nothing 
pleased him more than to remember the London 
working-girls’ singing festivals in the Albert 
Hall, or country competitions, where he was 
always welcome. The Church rewarded him 
with the honorary degree of Mus.D., Cantuar. 
His multitudinous readers delighted in his 
humour, as ‘“ Feste,” or, in earlier days, 
** Autolycus ” of Musical Opinion. He wrote 
some sterling books, one or two showing, 
in particular, his wit and good humour—books 
like The Complete Organist and A Musician at 
Large. There were scholarly works, too—on 
Bach’s, Rheinberger’s, and French organ music, 
on Beethoven, etc. He was most at home with 
all sorts of students, young seekers, hard workers, 
self-helpers. He liked a bit of gardening, riding 
about on buses, and an occasional turn of always 
cheerful controversy. He was no taker of well- 
earned ease ; at seventy he was keeping up 
with more sides of work than the bulk of us 
would tackle at fifty. After leaving Chichester 
Cathedral he gave a wartime hand with a 
church that had lost its yh no false 
dignity in him, no “ side” “ great man’ 
pose. He was a big man, in y™. and mind, 
who did many a good turn: one of the best 
craftsman of the old school, ever looking for 
new good. He early recognised the tremendous 
value of the gramophone, and the Musical 
Times’ reviews have long been musically about 
the best of their kind. Grace lectured with the 
instrument ; he also gave some broadcasts to 
help wartime amateurs with a choir on inex- 
perienced hands. His memory will be cherished; 
sanguine, yet a keen realist, he was a ripening 
influence in many a forward-looking musical 
enterprise : one of the most serviceable, friendly, 
genuine souls I have ever known. R.A 





READERS’ CHOICE 


Letters marked ‘‘ Readers’ Choice’? must reach us 
by the 12th of each month. It is understood that we 
do not necessarily endorse views printed here, and we 
reserve the right to shorten lengthy lists. 


ORCHESTRAL 


From Mr. I. J. Toppinc, 2, West Street, 
Harrow, Middx 

H.M.V.—DB3930-35. Concerto No. 2 in 
B flat (Brahms). Backhaus and Saxon State 
Orch., cond. Bohm. The orchestra sounds 
small compared with Toscanini’s band, but 
Brahms is the master, not the virtuoso, in this 
recording. 

Decca-Polydor—LY6041. Il Seraglio; Cosi 
fan tutte (Mozart). Berlin Charlottenberg 
Opera Orch. This fine record was purchased 
after reading another reader’s choice. It 
never fails to please. 

Col.—LX638-9. Tragic Overture (Brahms). 
L.P.O., cond. Beecham. Definitely different. 
A miniature symphony, and a pleasant 
change from the usual overture repertoire. 
Fill-up is well-known Beecham handling of 
the “‘ Figaro ’’ Overture. 


From Mr. J. E. WricuT, 25, Lynwood Grove, 
Orpington, Kent. (H.M.V. Auto-radio- 


gram.) 
H.M.V.—DB3533-4. L’ Apprenti-Sorcier 
(Dukas). Philadelphia Sym. Orch., cond. 


Stokowski. Tremendously exciting. Remark- 
ably clear recording. 

H.M.V.—DB3542. Invitation to the Waltz 
(Weber). B.B.C. Sym. Orch., cond. Tos- 
canini. My favourite recording of this work. 
Powerful, dazzling and _ enticing—typical 
Toscanini. 

H.M.V.—DB28q99-2903. Symphony No. 4 
(Tchaikovsky), Boston Sym. Orch.,’ cond. 
Koussevitsky. Original. Superbly rendered. 
Conducted by one who understands his own 
countryman’s music. 
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From L.A.C. 1402132 P. Hosss (R.A.F.), 

Decca—X148-9. Concertino in F minor 
(Pergolesi). Boyd Neel String Orch. Superb 
performance of early 18th century string 
writing, the beauty of the melodies being 
simply exquisite. Recording excellent. 

Decca—X214-7. Serenade for Strings (Dvorak). 
Boyd Neel String Orch. An outstanding 
masterpiece of string music, with the typical 
Slavonic flavouring. A work deserving more 
popularity. The recording would be difficult 
to surpass. 

Decca—X253-5. Concertino Pastorale (Ire- 
land). Boyd Neel Orch. A treasure to all 
lovers of string writing, the music being 
tranquil and serene. The recording superb 
in every way. 

Col.—DB1793-4. St. Paul’s Suite (Holst). 
Jacques String Orch. This delightful work 
would bear endless repetition. A real tonic 
to those seeking beautiful lilting melodies. 
One of the finest recordings I have yet 
encountered. 

H.M.V. Capriol Suite (Warlock). 
Constant Lambert String Orch. Six splendid 
Old English dances, blended to make yet 
another prize record. which will charm many 
a string music lover. A record collection 
would be far from complete without it. 
Recording leaves nothing to be desired. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


From Mr. A. V. H. Ganpy, 12, Penybryn Rd., 
Heath, Cardiff. 

Decca—X114-18. A London Symphony (R. 
Vaughan-Williams). _Queen’s Hall Orch., 
cond. Sir Henry Wood. A musical meditation 
on a great city. Fifty minutes of the best 
V.W. which deserves wider popularity. Per- 
formance and recording quite clear and 
thoroughly satisfying. 

H.M.V.—DB2185-6. Variations Symphoniques 
(Cesar Franck). Cortot and L.P.O., cond. 
Landon Ronald. Excellent performance of a 
most sensitive work. Orchestra and soloist 
finely balanced. Beautifully clear recording. 

Col.—LX484-8. Symphony No. 7 (Beethoven). 
Vienna Phil. Orch., cond. Weingartner. My 
favourite of the “ Nine ”’—very well per- 
formed in the usual Weingartner manner. 
Crystal-clear recording. 

Col.—DB1230-1. Romeo and Juliet (Romeo’s 
Reverie and Féte of the Capulets) (Berlioz). 


L.P.O., cond. Hamilton Harty. Berlioz at 
his _ best. Programmatic without being 
problematic. Colourful orchestration, excel- 


lently recorded. A little ‘‘ gem ”’ at the price. 
From Mr. A. H. J. ng 19, Freeland 
Road, Ealing, London, W.5. 

H. M.V.—C333 330-4. Belshazzar’s Feast (Walton, 
1931). Huddersfield Choral Soc., Liverpool 
Phil. Orch., Foden’s and Fairey’s Bands, 
cond. Walton. A dynamic recording of one 
of the most forceful and pointed choral 
utterances of recent times. 

H.M.V.—DB3367-70. Symphony No. 4 in F 
minor (Vaughan Willams, 1935). B.B.C. 
Sym. Orch., cond. Vaughan Williams. 
Undoubtedly one of Vaughan Williams’ 
most profound works and more clearly 
expressive of our time than his new Fifth 
Symphony. 

H.M.V.—DB3604-6. Concerto No. 2 in G 
minor for Violin and Orch. (Prokofiev, 1935). 
Heifetz and Boston S.O., cond. Kous- 
sevitsky. After many years’ absence, Proko- 
fiev returned to Russia. His return marked 
greater seriousness and lyricism in his music. 
One of the happiest and best results is this 
concerto. 

H.M.V.—DB3991-6. Symphony No. 5 in D 
minor (Shostakovich, 1937). Philadelphia 
Orch., cond. Stokowski. This composer 
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combines profound thought and emotions 
with simplicity and understandability, which 
finds clear expression in this work. 


From Mr. ArTHUR JARDINE, 110, Belvidere 
Road, Wallasey, Cheshire. (Plus-o-gram, 
with Marconi pick-up, played through 5- 
valve H.M.V. push-button radio. I.M. 
and B.C.N. thorn needles.) 

Decca —LY6006. Beatrice and Benedict Ov. 
(Berlioz). Berlin Phil. Orch., cond. Kopsch. 
for clarity of reproduction this compares with 
the recent Liverpool Orch. version. It was 
recorded in 1929. 

Col.—DB1236-7. Russia, Symphonic Poem 
(Balakirev). London Phil. Orch., cond. 

Harty. This neglected masterpiece deserves 
to be heard much more frequently. Beauti- 
fully recorded. 

H.M.V.—DB2g914. L’Arlesiana—Romanza di 
Federied (Ciléa); and Panis Angelicus 
(Franck), both with Berlin State Opera 
Orch. Gigli. Possibly the loveliest recording 
Gigli has given us. The impassioned climax 
to Ciléa’s air is unforgettable in its poignancy. 

Col.—LX161. Egmont Ov. (Beethoven). Con- 
certgebouw Orch. of Amsterdam, cond. 
Mengelberg. Still the best available version. 
Well up to the usual fine Mengelberg stan- 
dard. 

H.M.V. — D2088. Simon Boccanegra — Il 
lacerato spirito (Verdi). Kipnis. The 
world’s greatest bass at his sonorous best 
and the vocal gem of my collection. 

H.M.V.—C2664. Variations (Proch). Korjus. 
Vocal agility amazing. A delightful and 
typical offering from one of the world’s great 
coloratura sopranos. 


From Mr. J. R. Culshaw, 4, Lethbridge Road, 


Southport. (Played on a R.G.D. 1940 
radiogram. “IM”? needles.) 
H.M.V.—DB7997-8002. Brahms: 2nd Piano 


Concerto in B flat. Schnabel and London 
Sym Orch , cond. Boult. Splendid interpre- 
tation of a long work. A vast improvement 
on the later “‘ Americanisation ”’ of the work. 

H.M.V.—DBg3900-02. Prokofiev: Peter and 
the Wolf. Boston Sym. Orch., cond. Kous- 
sevitzky. Rather light, but very amusing, 
making good relief in a heavy programme. 
Poor narrator, but, after all, the music’s the 
thing. 

H.M.V.—D1997. Sibelius: Swan of Tuonela. 
Philadelphia Orch,, cond. Stokowski. One 
of Sibelius’ best. Atmosphere of the piece 
perfectly created by a masterful unnamed 
soloist. Essential to any collection. 

Col.—LX2373-4. Lambert: The Rio Grande. 
Hallé Orch., Hamilton Harty (solo piano), 
and chorus, cond. composer. Another 
neglected British work. Very colourful and 
imaginative. First-class recording. 
.M.V.—DA1186-89. Chopin: Sonata in 
B flat minor, played by Rachmaninov. Not 
the best of Chopin, but worth attention for 
the brilliant interpretation and performance. 

H.M.V.—C3273. Delius: Koanga, La Calinda 
and Hassan Intermezzo and Serenade. Hallé 
Orch., cond. Lambert. Delius in lighter 
mood, but, even so, a grand effort. Recording 
good, price reasonable: 

H.M.V.—DB5709-12, DBS5713. Rachmani- 
nov: piano Concerto No. 3 in D mincr. 
Philadelphia Orch., Rachmaninov solo piano, 
cond. Ormandy. A superb concerto and this 
composer’s best piano work. Test terrific 
finale before purchase as a dealer’s steel 
needle may have ruined the last side: 

H.M.V.—DB3168-71. Sibelius: Symphony 
No. 5 in E flat. Boston Sym. Orch., cond. 
Koussevitsky. Strong, almost overpowering 
music. Finale main theme is simr!+ and 
elemental, but one of the greaicst in all 
symphonic music. Recording gocd. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Our correspondence from readers is growing heavier. 
It is becoming impossible to print lengthy letters, for 
space reasons. So—short letters, please, so that we can 
give more of them and cover a wider field. A number 
of those below are abbreviated. Give full name and 
address, even if nom-de-plume used. The Editor does 
not necessarily agree with any views expressed in 
letters printed. Address: The Editor, Taz Gramo- 
PHONE, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


Originals v. Transcriptions 

In his reviews on page 122 of the January 
GRAMOPHONE, A.R. indicates that trans- 
criptions, particularly orchestral, of Bach’s 
organ works give clearer pictures of the com- 
plexities of the part writings than do the 
originals. While agreeing that transcriptions are 
interesting, invariably something vital to the 
music is lost. There is a “‘ cohesion ”’ difficult to 
describe about these works played on the organ 
which can never be achieved by the orchestra. 
This is made clearer by hearing Dr. Thalben 
Ball’s record of the D minor Toccata and 
Fugue, and the Philadelphia record. 

Dr. Ball’s record also shows that the outlines 
need not be obscured. This is also shown by the 
magnificent records of Marcel Dupré which, 
though old, are still outstanding. It all depends 
on the choice of organ. In this connection I 
must point out that mixtures, properly voiced 
to top the diapason chorus, do not “ scream ” 
or “ roar ” and, far from obscuring the outlines, 
do much to clarify the texture in polyphonic 
music of this type. For clarity these works 
should be heard on the “ baroque ” organ which 
is full of mixtures. It is the organ with fluty 
diapasons, inadequate upper work, and no 
mixtures which gives a thick and confused 
rendering. 

Finally, may I plead for adequate records of 
all the preludes and fugues on a suitable organ. 
Cheshire. A. FRENCH. 

A.R. writes: I agree, in principle, with Mr. 
French. But I think Rutland Boughton was 
right, in his book on Bach, in saying “‘vulgarity 
of the most blatant kind has been reserved for 
the organs of our own day, but even in the 
eighteenth century the tendency was decided.” 
I must confess that I have never yet heard a 
recording, or wireless transmission, of the full 
organ that gave unalloyed pleasure. And even 
with quiet registration it is very rarely that 
there seems to be complete equality of tone on 
the various stops. 

If the separate parts are to be heard and not 
blurred then the orchestra is surely the best 
medium for the purpose. Can it be denied, in 
another medium, that the full beauty of the 
“ Art of Fugue,” if not played on the harpsi- 
chord, is best revealed to us in one or another 
of the orchestral or string quartet transcriptions 
that have been made of the work ? The playing 
and the organ, in the playing of Bach, in my 
view, are, best replaced by the harpsichord and 
the orchestra: and I still look forward to the 
orchestration of all the great organ works. 





The Late Leslie Heward 

The Proms Circle is assisting in organising a 
Leslie Heward Memorial Fund. Unfortunately, 
the distinguished conductor, through long ill- 
health, was unable to make provision for his 
dependents, and it is hoped to raise £10,000 for 
this purpose. It proposes that all Gramophone 
Societies should give a special recital of Leslie 
Heward’s records, take up a collection and 
send the proceeds to Leslie Boosey, 295 Regent 
Street, London, W.1. We imagine, also, that 


donations from admirers of that promising 
young conductor’s public and recorded work 
will not be unacceptable, and we very heartily 
endorse the Proms’ Circle special appeal. 





The GRAMOPHONE 


Reactions to Interpretation 

In the course of exactly twenty years’ 
‘* gramophoning ”’ I have come to attach great 
importance to analytical notes and first (and 
second) reviews, and have reached the con- 
clusion that responsible criticisms are very 
helpful in building up a library of standard 
works. 

Constant hearing of a particular recording 
causes reaction—usually unfavourable—to any 
other performance, recorded or concert ; there- 
fore it is essential to get a rendering faithful to 
the score and the composer’s intentions. A 
faithful interpretation is very important because 
one’s judgment becomes biased by a familiar 
recording, and if it is not a good one artistically, 
then a first-class performance is not fully 
appreciated as the points of difference tend to 


jar. 


Sir Adrian Boult raised the point in a 
broadcast talk on Interpretation which he 
illustrated by two records from the Enigma 
Variations—Elgar’s performance and his own. 
In this instance no harm was done as Sir 
Adrian Boult showed that he was strictly 
following the score, while Elgar was exercising 
a composer’s privilege in taking certain liberties. 
But the fact remains that most collectors who 
have, say, Elgar’s records, will never feel quite 
the same about any other performance. 

Another instance occurs in the Blech record- 
ing (now deleted) of the Tschaikovsky 5th 
Symphony when, in the first movement, he 
plunges into the brilliancy of the 2nd subject 
(2nd theme, bar 170), disregarding the “‘ molto 
pid! tranquillo,” and thus losing somewhat the 
effect of climax. It is exhilarating, nevertheless, 
but has quite spoiled me for hearing more 
correct performances of the passage, which now 
sound lethargic to me. 

A friend of mine has tried to overcome the 
difficulty by getting several recordings of the 
same work; but this is obviously out of the 
question and the problem resolves itself into 
making sure of obtaining the most authentic 
recording. 

In this connection the E.M.G. book “ The 
Art of Record Buying,” is also very helpful. 


Norbury, S.W.16. Norman W. Barngs. 


Re-sharpening Thorns 

To users of thorn needles experiencing 
difficulty in obtaining re-sharpening devices and 
abrasives, the following method which I have 
now been using for several months may be of 
interest. The two articles required are a pin- 
vice and a small piece of carborundum stone 
No. 149 (pocket hone). The pin-vice can be 
obtained for about 3s. 6d. from an ironmonger, 
and should have suitably sized jaws for gripping 
the needle tightly. The carborundum, also 
from an ironmonger, costs gd. 

The method of re-sharpening is to hold the 
carborundum flat on a table or the knee, 
thumb at one end and first finger at the other 
end. Grip the needle in the pin-vice, allowing 
as much as possible of the needle to project 
from the jaws, and, holding the handle of the 
pin-vice between thumb and finger of the other 
hand, quickly rotate clock-wise and anti-clock- 
wise and at the same time drawing the needle 
backwards and forwards along the stone. The 
best angle between the stone and needle will be 
found by a few trials. 

I find the use of a watchmaker’s low-power 
eyeglass is an aid in examining the result of the 
sharpening, but this is not essential. The car- 
borundum has this feature: that when all the 
surfaces are clogged with debris it is only 
necessary to put it into a clear red fire till it 
becomes red hot and on cooling is as good as 


new. 
Temperley, Cheshire. S. Garsutt. 
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Battistini and Others 

I should like to add a note or two to Mr. 
Gaisberg’s interesting article ‘ Battistini and 
Others.” | Maria Kuznetzova appeared at 
Drury Lane as Princess Yaroslavna in *‘ Prince 
Igor” in June, 1914. Later she appeared 
at Covent Garden, on May 14th, 1920, as 
Mimi. Lidia Lipkovskaya sang at Covent 
Garden in “ I] Segreto di Susanna,” by Wolf- 
Ferrari, in July, 1911, and again in June, 1912, 
on both occasions with Sammarco. 

The fact that the famous Russian tenor 
Smirnov appeared in this country seems to 
have escaped notice. He sang in Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s ‘‘ La Nuit de Mai” at Drury Lane, 
in July, 1914. 

For the information of Mr. A. A. Wilson, 
who enquires about Adrejewa Szkilondz, this 
lady was a member of the Royal Opera, 
Berlin, in the year when she sang the Queen 
of the Night, Susanna in ‘“* Figaro,” Rosina, 
Elvira in ‘“‘ La Muette de Portici.” 

It might also be of interest to note that the 
famous baritone, Francesco d’ Andrade, 
appeared as Figaro in Paesiello’s ‘‘ Barbiere di 
Siviglia ” at the Kroll Opera House, Berlin, as 
late as in April 1913. . 

F. D. Lycerr Green. 
Goudhurst, Kent. 


In his Feb. article, Mr. Gaisberg stated that 
the records of Olimpia Boronat had a rough 
surface in consequence of bad factory work in 
Russia. Practically all the G. & T. records 
which we know of, including those of Boronat, 
came from the Hanover factory, and are 
marked on their back ‘‘ Reproduced in Hano- 
ver.” I have seen a few very isolated examples 
by various singers marked “‘ Reproduced in 
Russia,” and it is probably those to which Mr. 
Gaisberg refers. 

Henfield. P. G. Hurst. 


You Lucky People ! 

Lieut. Perfitt (Jan.) may with truth declare 
that “‘ the joy of listening to music isn’t measured 
in £ s. d.,” but has he considered that there 
may be another legitimate reason for buying 
fewer records for the time being ? My records 
are played only when I am home on leave, so 
that it seems just to allow the available supplies 
to those, especially Forces’ music clubs, who 
can make the best use of them. 

People who take this view will wish to buy, 
after the war, many of the recordings being 
issued now, so I hope that the companies will 
retain as much as possible in their lists. Present 
trade demand is no criterion of the public for a 
particular issue. LEONARD GRUGEON. 
Chiseldon, Wilts. 


Warning to Would-be Collectors 


As one of your oldest readers and also as a 
very old collector of records of the Golden Age, 
I feel I must criticise Mr. P. G. Hurst’s letter 
(Feb.). Is it a case of sour grapes ? It appears 
to me that this might be the case, because 20 
years or more ago when Mr. Hurst started 
compiling his beautiful collection of records 
(which I have had the pleasure of inspecting) 
the number of people interested in acquiring 
rare operatic discs was extremely limited, and 
I have no doubt that in those days Mr. Hurst, 
as in the case of myself and several friends of 
mine, succeeded in picking up rare records for, 
as he puts it, a mere song. In fact, I acquired 
in 1932 a G. & T. Red De Lucia in mint 
condition for one penny, but that is no criterion 
that I can do the same to-day. But is it not a 
fact that Mr. Hurst, due to his excellent articles 
in your paper, has enlightened th: present 
generation on the artists they should look for, 
thereby himself creating a market for these 
records, and if Mr. Hurst is personally acquiring 
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records by sale or exchange from dealers or 
middlemen, as he calls them, why grumble at 
the enhanced price of rare records the value of 
which he himself has so largely contributed to 
enhancing ? Would Mr. Hurst be prepared to 
sell any of his G. &. T. Reds for a few shillings ? 

There are two points I would like to make to 
the would-be collector : 

(1) The mint copy from the No. 2 H.M.V. 
catalogue still only costs, if you can purchase it, 
4s. or 6s. and embodies many great singers of 
the past. Therefore the would-be collector had 
much better buy a perfect record from the 
No. 2 catalogue fcr 4s. or 6s. than pay 1os. or 
12s. for a scratched and worn-out record which 
has probably been very badly recorded. In 
other words, the majority of would-be collectors 
should be out for a good example of singing 
and not merely a label, and I do not think 
many people to-day are willing to pay a couple 
of pounds or so merely for a label because it is 
a rare one. 

(2) If any collector or would-be , collector 
desires records of any particular artist he has 
only to advertise in your columns and although 
he undoubtedly will receive replies from people 
who are selling records for a living, he will also 
undoubtedly have the offer of some records of 
the artist from fellow collectors willing to 
exchange or sell on an equitable basis. Inciden- 
tally, I suggest—why do not collectors of rare 
operatic records form a group for the purpose 
of buying and exchanging records among 
themselves. Maurice A. BARCLAY. 
Westmoreland Rd., N.W.a. 


Mr. P. G. Hurst replies : 

Mr. Barclay misses the crucial point which I 
hoped I had made clear. I wrote, “‘ For speci- 
mens of undisputed merit a fairly high price is 
permissible . . .””, He may care to re-read the 
rest for himself, together with the concluding 
sentence. The other points hardly arise from 
my letter, but I disagree with most of what Mr. 
Barclay says. 


Letters in Brief 


Mr. A. Casn (London, N.W.2) asks for a 
recording of Clive Douglas’s symphonic sketch 
‘“*Carwoola.” We have had representative 
American music on gramophone records, he 
says, and surely the Aussies are entitled to a 
similar “ honour” if they can produce music 
like that of Douglas. 

Gunner K. J. Roperts (C.M.6.) urges a 
recording of Glazounov’s Sixth Symphony under 
Constant Lambert and either Hallé or Liver- 
pool Phil. Orchs., also Franck’s ‘‘ Le Chasseur 
Maudit.” He thinks we could do with fewer 
“noisy” American recordings, as machines 
capable of taking these ‘‘ fireworks *’ must be 
in a small minority. 

Miss T. Greta Cooke (Headley Down, 
Hants.) asks that Solomon record some of 
the Brahms piano pieces, especially the Inter- 
mezzo in A, Op. 118, No. 1. ‘* He can play 
these as no one else can.” 

Mr. A. D. THomas (Wavertree, Liverpool) 
and Mr. J. Wynarp (London, N.W.3} endorse 
the request of Mr. Fogg (Oct.) and Mr. Pearson 
(Feb.) for a recording of the Second Tschai- 
kovsky Piano Concerto, ‘‘ which most of us 
only hear once a year at the Proms.... The 
reception it had at a recent concert (Moisei- 
witsch, soloist) . . . exceeded that earned by the 
First in B flat minor, played in the same 
programme.” 

Gnr. N. Lamsourne (Kearsney, Dover) 
makes an urgent request for Myra Hess (and 
possibly the excellent Hallé under Barbirolli), 
to record Mozart’s Piano Concerto No. 24. It 
is a long while since we heard this magnificent 
player render this concerto and the publication 
— find a ready response among the lovers of 
VLozart. 
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FEDERATION TO BE RESUMED 


HE outbreak of war necessarily curtailed the 

advancing activities of the National Federa- 
tion of Gramophone Societies. Its officers and 
committee were either dispersed or drafted into 
1i.M. Forces, and although the Chairman 
managed to continue the advisory side of the 
work, the assistance the Federation was able to 
give to societies already affiliated diminished 
to practically nothing. 

The war years have shown that good music 
is fast obtaining an ever-increasing grip on the 
public and that musical appreciation is growing. 
New Gramophone Societies continue to be 
formed, in spite of difficulties, and the musical 
activities organised in most units of H.M. 
Forces augur well for the future. 

It therefore seems appropriate that now is the 
time to plan for peace, and to enquire if enthus- 
iasts in music circles new or old are willing 
to support the Federation in its efforts to link 
up all societies into a common bond, with a 
central organisation in London, for the one 
purpose of serving its interests and developing 
its usefulness as a powerful factor in the musical 
life of the community. 

To this end, all societies which meet for the 
purpose of listening to recorded music are 
asked to register without delay their reactions 
towards this suggestion. They are asked if they 
are willing to renew old associations (if they have 
already enjoyed the benefit of affilation), or if 
they are willing to come in and help (and be 
helped by) the Federation at once. With this 
assurance, the Federation will enquire concern- 
ing the attitude which the recording companies 
will adopt towards its members, and if they will 
co-operate in founding a nation-wide associa- 
tion of study groups interested in the better 
types of music. 

Secretaries of all societies are invited to write 
to the Chairman of the National Federation of 
Gramophone Societies, School House, Sheriff 
Hutton, York, before the end of the current 
month, and to apply formally for affiliation 
whether they have affiliated in the past of not. 
No subscription will be payable for the current 
year, fixed to end on May gist, 1944; though 
it is hoped that the subscription (to be 
announced later) for the year 1944-5 will be 
forthcoming promptly after that date. All 
Federation work is voluntary: future expenses 
may well be heavy if the response to this 
invitation is satisfactory; and the Federa- 
tion has no other source of income, since it is 
not bound up in any way with the gramophone 
trade. 

Every subscription will be acknowledged by 
the Treasurer. Existing societies which do not 
voluntarily pledge support will be approached 
and will be appealed to individually, and at 
the earliest opportunity a list of newly affiliated 
societies, together with the names and addresses 
of their Secretaries, will be published. When the 
Committee has had time to review the response, 
further details of the aims, objects, and benefits 
offered by the reconstituted Federation will be 
given in these pages. It will no doubt exceed 
the wildest dreams of the Federation founders 
who met for the first time in London in 1936. 





GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES 


London, N.W.—More flourishing than ever 
is the report of the North-West London Gramo- 
phone Society, and a new Western Section 
opened (by request) in November last has made 
a promising start, meeting monthly at Cleve- 
land Square, Bayswater. Interested readers in 
that district can get details from the Hon. 
Secretary of the N.W.L.G.S., Miss Rene H. 
Matthews (new address), 18 Adamson Road, 
N.W.3. The January guest artist of the N.W. 
headquarters society was Kathleen Cooper, 
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who gave a pianoforte recital of Brahms, Bax, 
liss, and Ireland. 

Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone 
Society.—Forthcoming meetings: March 11th, 
“These You might have Loved’; March 
25th, Some Little-known Chamber Music. 
Visitors always welcome. Particulars from the 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. S. O. Miebs, 87, Broad- 
field Road, Catford, S.E.6. 

Sta-ting Sunday, March 5th, the meetings 
of the Cutswick Music Circe will take place 
at the new address, 27a, St. Peter’s Square, 
Hammersmith, W.6. Recitals take place every 
Sunday at 7 p.m. ; prospective members and 
visitors are always welcome. Informal atmos- 
phere. Light refreshment during interval. 
Please send enquiries to Mr. E. Adler, 23 
Kenilworth Court, Lower Richmond Road. 

Fylde (Lancs.).—In its second year, the 
Fylde Gramophone Society has a membership 
of 45. Miss Marjorie Blackburn has keen 
elected President. Fortnightly meetings are 
held on Wednesdays in the Savoy Cafe, Cleve- 
leys, Blackpool. New members will be wel- 
comed by the Hon. Sec., Mr. W. H. Jarvis, 
43 Highgate, Fleetwood, Lancs. 

Mountain Ash.—Formed four months ago, 
the Aberdare Valley Recorded Music Society 
has a membership of go and a regular attend- 
ance of about 60 at fortnightly meetings. This 
success has bred the intention to open a branch 
in a neighbouring town. An excellent idea is 
the creation of a membership subscription fun? 
to build up a record library for the Society. 
Details of forthcoming meetings from the Hon. 
Sec., Mr. D. L. Badham, 31a High Street, 
Mountain Ash. 

Twickenham.—The Richmond and Twicken- 
ham Gramophone Society now meets on 
alternate Sundays. The current syllabus 
includes programmes devoted to Elgar, Mozart, 
German Opera, and lectures on instruments of 
the orchestra, brilliant recordings, and the 
evolution of keyboard music. Joint Hon. Sec., 
Mr. R. H. A. Holmes, 84, Ryecroft Avenue, 
Whitton, Middx. 

Bristol.—Current programmes of the City of 
Bristol Gramophone Society (President, Dr. 
Malcolm Sargent) include interesting features 
like the Symphonies of Haydn, Debussy and 
Ravel, ‘“‘ Beauty in B minor,” the Violonce!lo, 
Committee’s Choice, and the Music of William 
Walton. The Society is making a special drive 
for new members. Meetings fortnightly at the 
Folk House, College Green, Bristol, and visitors 
are welcome. Details from the Hon. Sec., Mr. 
Donald J. Thornton, 47, Wellington Walk. 
Henleaze, Bristol. 

Leeds.—Formed in April last with nine 
members, the Leeds Gramophone - Society is 
now nearing the sixty mark. On Feb. rst it 
met at its new headquarters, the Central 
Y.M.C.A., Albion Place, Leeds, with a Wagner 
programme by one of its Forces members, 
Private E. G. Taylor, of the Army Pay Corps. 
Future programmes will include Pictures at an 
Exhibition, Tschaikovsky—the Man and His 
Music, a “‘ Proms” Night with Beecham, and 
a Gilbert and Sullivan recital. Visitors are 
welcome. Details from the Hon. Sec., Mr. 
H. Ashley, 2, Bessbrook Place, Leeds, 10. 

Herne Bay.—Not a gramophone society but 
a private series of twelve intimate recitals of 
“* Fireside Music ” are being given on Saturdays 
until March 18th by Mr. Corbett-Smith, in his 
drawing-room at Wayside, Osborne Gardens, 
Herne Bay. Admission is free, but as accommo- 
dation is necessarily limited, advance notice to 
Mr. Corbett-Smith is necessary. The March 
4th programme is Beethoven and Franck, and 
on March 11th and 18th, English composers, 
Walton, Delius, Elgar, etc. A 15s. War Savings 
Token is given each week to the writer of the 
best critical essay on the current concert. 
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The “Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 


RATES.—Adverti its are accepted for this 
section at the rate of Peeepenes ng word, with 
a minimum charge of ere the adver- 
tiser offers to oma. a list this will be treated as 
trade. If a box number is used an extra ls. 6d. 
should be added to the cost; this includes the 
forwarding of replies. All advertisements should 
arrive by the 18th of any month and must 3 
prepaid in the form of postal orders or cheques 
vadressed to The Advertisement Manager, The 
Gramophone, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Midx. 











WANTED 


Al Delius, Elgar and Bax Records wanted.— 
Linstrum, 172, Harehills Avenue, Leeds. 


ANY Jesse Crawford and Lew White Record- 
< ings.—147, Farren Road, Northfield, Bir- 
mingham. 


AXY Records by Widdop and Tudor Davies.— 
; 9 212, Kings Road, Chorlton, Man- 
chester 


AFMY Officer ¥ wants H.M.V. or Marconi Light- 
we'ght Pick-up. fibred records (especially 
Butterfly, Tosca, Wagner. Act IV Boheme); would 
exchange Turandot, Bruckner Mass in E.—Major 
Stamp, 99. Marsham Court, S.W.1 


BAcz, Elgar Fantasia and ng Beethoven 
Choral Symphony, Weingartner preferred.— 
Bayley, 44, Cosedge Crescent, Waddon, Croydon. 


OLLECTION of Records wanted, must include 
Symphonies and Concertos. Please give full 
details and price—Box No. 2851. c/o “ The 
Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Mdx. 


BEETHOVEN Quartet, Op. 18, No. 1, Busch or 
Lener. Haydn Symphony 99. Beecham. 
Mozart Piano Sonata. K.570, ye —— 
mento K.563, Pasquier Trio uartet K.589, 

Kolisch; Quartet K.464, Roth.’ Sc vubert Quartet 
A Minor, 7 29, Kolisch. Mendelssohn Quartet, 
Op. 44, No. Stradivarius. Schumann Fantasia, 
Op. 17. ay H.M.V. DA 1274, Songs, Elisa- 
beth Schumann. Must be in perfect condition.— 
Commander Morton, Naval Centre, 10, Union 
Road, Cambridge. 


EPUCATIONAL Establishment urgently re- 

quires: Overture, “The Kingdom” (Elgar), 
also Bruckner 4th Symphony; good prices paid. 
—Offers to S. F. Bradley, Chinthurst School, 
Tadworth, Surrey. 


(Sn ae eee Heldenleben, Bruckners 4th, 
7th, 3rd Mass. Sunrise Scherzo, Sibelius 4th, 
Berlioz Faust (complete), Schénberg Verklarte 
Nacht, Atterberg 6th, Gershwin American in 
Paris.—Write Rodgers, Grindleford, Sheffield. 


ERMAN’S “Welsh Rhapsody” wanted.— 
Taylor, 64, Broomfield, Adel, Leeds 6. 


\RAMOPHONE,” March, 1937, Indices to 
Vols XIV and XVII. also all issues prior 

to June. 1936. preferably in complete volumes 
with indices. Also back copies of ‘‘ Monthly 
Letter’ and “ Rimington Review,” and Cata- 
logues, all makes and years.—Please write. stat- 
ine condition and price, Lt. Lansing Bailey. 
rh Versailles Avenue, Alameda, California, 


Ty Collector requires Urtext Edition of 
Classics, Bach Gesellschaft Volumes and 
other authentic Editions —Box No. 2803. c/o 
“The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, 
Middlesex. 












































The GRAMOPHONE 


REQUIRED at once, “ a ** Dynamic Sound- 
box, perfectly tuned to give full open re- 
sponse in every oe without distortion; new 
or second hand; in first-rate condition; state 
price required. —Box No. 2859, c/o ‘ The Gramo- 
phone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


OCIETIES: Purcell, First Wolf, yy a. 
Handel (Landowska); must be — 
“ Records,”’ 142, Lower Hillmorton Road, Rugby. 


- GRAMOPHONE,” January and December, 
942; state price.—Box No. 75, c/o “ The 
Guemagane™ 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Mdx. 


ANTED.—Beethoven’s Victoria and Jena 

Symphonies (Parlophone). For sale, un- 
used, Acoustic Tone Head in_ box. —Pollard, 
“ Depperhaugh, ” Hoxne, Diss, Nrofolk. 


ANTED.—Either new or fibred, H.M.V. Nos. 

B 3605 or DA. _ and DA.1281; .ow 
Nos. DB.457 and D.15009.—Letters. Box N 900, 
c/o ‘ The Fn Mh omg 49, Ebrington °Road, 
Kenton, Middlesex. 


WANTED.—Jack Hylton Nell Gwynn Dances, 

BD.604-6.—Clarke, 64, Warwick Park, Tun- 

bridge Wells. 

WANTED urgently.—Your price given, H.M.V. 
D.1812, Eight Russian Fairy Tales; fibred 

preferred. Whiteley, 17, Vernon Street, Newark. 


ANTED.— Cas gage we of Recorded Music’”’; 
any reasonable _ pri 3 — Taylor, 6, 
Salmon Street, Kingsbury, N 


ANTED.—Ria Ginster en Brahms’ 
“ Botschaft,” etc., on H.M V. DB.1926; also 
Finale of “Faust,” Meta Seinmeyer. —Barrow, 
382, Wilbraham Road, Manchester 21. 


ANTED.—Carmen,  Falfstaff, Rosenkava- 

lier, Schoenrherg. Gurre-Lieder, Hugo 
Wolf Society III, IV (all in complete sets only), 
Rheingold, anvthing except Prelude, Conclusion 
and D.1546; Yvette Guilbert, French ene Ss 
Write particulars and price to V.V.R., 37, 
Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 


ANTED.—Columbia DB.1577-1578, Tattoo, 
1925 new?._Gunn, Farndon Green Post 
Office, Nottingham. 


URGENTLY wanted, Columbia DX.760 (Carroll 
Gibbons Birthdav Party). H.M.V. BD.257 
and/or B.2883 (British —— Big Flight 
Florence Nesvrond! —Box No. 0. c/o ‘ The 
Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road. Kenton, Mdx. 


UNG GENTLY required, Col. DX 727 (Medea Over- 
“ue Rh Elgar’s ‘“‘ In the South ” on 

B.1665-1667, and Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
- Bos an "easter Festival’ (Stokowski) -—Box No. 
333, c/o ‘‘The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington 
Road, Kenton, Middlesex. a» 


U®¢ GENTLY wanted, Delius Society, Vol. 1. 
fibred.—_Clementson, Parsonage, Horam, East 
Sussex. 
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IBRED, Orchestral, Vocal Records. Wanted 
Brahms Chamber’ Music; top price given.— 
2, Westfield Road, Gt. Shelford, Cambs. 


IGARO, 3 Glyndebourne Mozart Society’s 

Albums; little played; only fibre; nearest £5. 
—Todd, Upcott Hall, Bishop’s Hull, Taunton, 
Somerset. 


RAMOPHONE,”’ Vols. 8 to 13 (bound with 

Indices), Volume 14 (loose without Index). 
—Grout, 4, Hartley Avenue, Monkseaton, 
Northumberiand. 


(jALLI-CURCI DB.262, DB.263, DB.264 (dele- 
tions), DB.261; Melba, DB.346; Dal Monte, 
DB.1152 (deletion); good condition; ‘offers invited. 
~-Spray, Chelworth Cottage, Crudwell, Malmes- 
bury, Wilts. 


Geer a No. 1A Double Spring Motor, un- 
awn” offers?—Kemp, 101, Pollards Hill South, 


H: .M.V. Rosenkavalier Set, Album, Libretto, 95s.; 
40 other Orchestral and Operatic, fibred’ only. 

—Box No. 2825, c/o “The Gramophone,” 49, 
Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


H™... fibred: Faure Requiem, Piano Quartet, 
Violin Sonata (Thibaud); Elgar uartet; 
Schumann Piano uartet; Falla ‘‘ Nights’; 
Debussy Iberia (Co umbia). Offers?—Leakey, 
139, Huntingdon Road, Cambridge. 


H™-’. Gramophone, Model 163; Meltrope 
Soundbox, perfect condition, or near 
offer.—Capes, 31, Linden Gardens, Chiswick, W.4. 


M°? ZART Piano Concertos (3), F Major, G 
(Dohnanyi), E Flat (K. same). tS. 16s., 10s. 

Emperor Concerto (Moiseiwitsc 

Saens Piano Concertos, G Minor, 

18s.; Peter and the Wolf, 18s. 

Concerto, 12s. All fibred. —Neal, 253, Goldington 

Road, Bedford. 


PPORTUNITY for Connoisseurs: Smetana Ma 

Viast, complete 10 records in album, Czech 
Philharmonic Orchestra; perfect condition.— 
Offers to Box No. 2706, c/o ‘‘ The Gramophone,” 
49, Ebrington Road, Kenton. Middlesex. 


CHUBERT Trio, DB.947, Album, 22s. 6d. 
numerous single records.—Adams, Market 
Place, Fordingbridge, Hants. 


SoNncs by Louis Davids; a number of — 
for sale. Several other secerés, a few au 

couplings, for disposal.—Box No. 2851, c/o srive 
Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Mdx. 


GTRAUSS—Der Rosenkavalier (complete), 90s.; 
Beethoven—Ilst phony (Toscanini); 25s.; 
Mendelssohn—Violin Concerto (Menuhin), 28s.; 
Wallace—Maritana (Concise), Album,  28s.; 
Mozart—Divertimento No. 17 (Le ner), 40s.; 
Sibelius—Symphony No. 2 (Koussevitsky). 42s. 
Ail above are automatic couplings and as new.— 
Box No. 2174, c/o ‘“ The Gramophone,” 49, 
Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 















































10/- ogg RECORD - ot al Dvorak Quartets, 
p. 105, 106; Schubert 29: Brahms. 

Op. un, Bloch Concerto Grosso (all H M.V.).— 

Leakey. 139, Huntingdon Road, Cambridge. 


FOR SALE 


Acoustic and Electrical Deletions: Arimondi, 
Arnoldson. Barrientos, Boninsegna, Boronat. 
Seinmaver Van Roov, etc.. for sale.—MacHarg. 
4, % Westfield Drive, Gosforth, Northumberland. 


APPROX. 100 Records, Operatic, etc., modern 
and acoustic, fibred.—R.A.H., 9, Lyncombe 
Vale, Bath. 

















M45LER Symphonies, except 2nd and 9th, 


wanted. anv price. Alse Ravel Septet, 
Mathis, Antar, Istar, Thamar; anv miniature 
scores—R. A. Yates, 50, Courtfleld Avenue. 


Harrow. 





MENDELSSORN, Songs without words (Fried- 
man). Variations Serieuses (Cortot). Schu- 
mann, Traumeswirren (Horowitz) Rach™an- 
inoff. Isle of the Dead (Philadelphia). Scriabin. 
Poome d'extase (Philadelphia). Strauss. non 
He'denleben (NY. Philharmonic) and DB.215 
2480 (Jose Iturbi); fibred plaved.—Partridge, 12: 
Lone'and Drive. London, N 


[OZART, K.319, H.M.V. DB.3083-4, Bruckner 6 
and 7. Shostakovich 6: fibred only; auto it 
poss‘ble.—Bowtle, Hinton Martel, Dorset. 


JICK-UP, also Records. reasonable, wanted by 

Airmen on lonely site.—Box No. 2873. c/o 
“The Gramophone,” 49. Ebrington Road. 
Kenton, Middlesex. 


PRIVATE Collections Bought for Cash. Good 
prices given.—Write Box No. 98, c/o “‘ The 
Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Mdx. 


PRIVATE buyer wants Schonberg’s “ Trans- 
ficured Night’’ (Verklarte Nacht), HM.V. 
recording. in good condition.—Box No. 801, c/o 
“The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, 
Middlesex. 


ECORDS by McCormack, Alma _ Gluck. 
Gogortza, Seton. Kirkby-Lunn.—Kape, Art 
School, Halifax. 


IMINGTON Record Cabinet to hold 100.—- 
Horrax, Fletchwood, Totton, Southampton. 




















(COLUMBIA Table Grand Gramophone. excellent 
condition. + (oman s, 5, The Gables, Vale 
of Health, N.W.3 


(COLLECTION 300 to 400 Pre-Electrics; mostly 
Orchestral and Chamber Music; manv prac- 
tically unused: no lists: seen anv time.—Hoyrax, 
Fletchwood, Totton, Southampton. 


LASSICAL. Orchestral and Instrumental 
Records; fibred.—Pilling, 12. Hollin Gardens. 
Leeds. 6. 


DELETIONS, Acoustic and Electric, Chaliapine, 
Melba, Hempel, Caruso. a etc.— 
Write for particulars. Box No. 2812, c/o “ The 
Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Max. 


DELIus Society, Volumes I, II and IIT; Sibelius 
Society Volumes IV and V. £3 per volume: 
also Sprach Zarathustra, Strauss, American 
Victor, £4 5s.: Das Kartenspiel. Strawinsky. 
Telefunken. £3: Symvhonv in E Flat Mator,. 
Chausson. HM.V.. £4; Quartet in F Major. 
Ravel. H.M.V.. Virtuoso. £4: fibred. as new.— 
Garrard. Flat 5. 2a, Dawson Place, London, W 2. 


E: ._M.G, Mark IX with AC/DC Drive, new -1941, 
and in new — ‘on: best offer over £40.—- 
Box No /o e Gramophone,” 49. 
Ebrington Road, Kenton. Middlesex. 


XCERPTS “King Richard Second.” Col. 

DX.792-6; not used; £1 6s. 6d.—_ Box No. 2781. 
c/o “ The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road. 
Kenton, Middlesex. 


Pe RED D Tchatkowsky Ist Piano Concerto 
ae 36s.—Coleman, 21, Murray Road, 


























HE GRAMOPHONE,” Jan., 1931—Dec., 1936; 
complete, unbound. Odd “copies, 1941, 1942. 
—Box No. 2844, c “The Gramophone, 49, 
Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


94 RECORDS: Gigli, Butt, Noble, Galli-Curci. 
Lon. Phil., etc.; new; nrst. £7.—Abbott, 2. 
George Street, Stafford. 


60 RECORDS, 22 Vocals (10 Wagnerian Ex- 
cerpts), 38 Orchestral and Instrumental, in- 
cluding Grieg Piano and Dvorak ‘Cello Con- 
certos. “Tnfinished”’ and Italian Svmphonies; all 
in excellent condit‘on.—Box No. 2778, c/o “ The 
Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Mdx. 


TRADE ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates for this section—fourpence per word—with 
a minimum charge of six shillings. The adver- 
tiser’s name and address will be charged for. 
and single letters and single figures will be 
counted as words. 


LLAN’S Gramophone Library, a high-class 
Subscription Livery: 3.500 Records; postal 
service.—Stamp to Box No. 42, c/o ‘‘ The Gramo- 
phone,”’ 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


MESSRS. Forsyth Brothers Ltd. wish to pur- 
chase large or small Collections of fibred 
Records.—Send particulars to 126, Deansgate. 
Manchester 3. 


MONOMARK SERVICE, Permanent London Ad- 
dress. Letters redirected. Confidential. 5s. 
Rites Royal Patronage.—Write BM/MONO6K, 


























PRIVATE Collections Purchased for Cash 
Highest prices given.—Gramophone Exchange. 
Ltd., 121 and 123, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. 
Temple Bar 3009. 


GYKES (Music) Ltd. are desirous of purchasing 
Collections of fibred Records.—22, Albion 
Place, Leeds 1. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


GIMPLE Instructions = Wg ig Acoustic 
Gramophone, 1s. 3d. ree; — Peres ox 
Flexible Connector ( atent e sogied * for), 6d.— 
From Rev. L. D. Griffiths, A., Tanstead 
Vicarage, "Bptacksteads. Baeup, Lancs. 
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AS CHILDREN, we recall being taken to visit a strange 
house and coming face to face with a little notice on the gate 
which read, ‘* Beware of the Dog.’’ This gruff greeting 
completely unnerved us. We entered that house in a state 


of acute discomfort. 


Many people, we believe, feel like this about entering a 
strange shop. If we have not yet had the privilege of a visit 
from you, we hope this is not how you feel about coming 
to see us. For here in this store we are always happy to 
make new friendships. We've been doing it now for ninety- 
nine years and we know of nothing which gives us a deeper 


sense of pleasure. 


You see, ever since our founder Daniel Imhof opened his 


Will you 
help us ? 


The GRAMOPHONE 





door in New Oxford Street in 1845, we have worked in 


the belief that what builds a business is its customers— 
ordinary people like ourselves with simple human wants 
and desires. That was our founder’s ideal—an outlook 
that has been passed down to the present generation of 
his family who now control the business. Customers to 
us are friends—people we delight in talking to, people we 
Which is why 


we should like to have you call on us and show you round 


look forward to meeting again and again. 
our store. 
And the invitation would hardly be complete unless we 


finally reassured you that while we still keep a good many 


things even after five years of war, we do not keep a dog. 


Records are rationed ; many of our staff are either in the Forces 
or otherwise engaged on work of National importance ; and 
in consequence we find it impossible to deal adequately with 


enquiries, Less we cannot do in fairness to you. So will you 


please help by withholding written enquiries until more normal times return ? 
Thank you. - 












is engaged on 







All enquiries to : fiers, 


Alfred Imhof, Ltd. 


Instrument Cases 
by Imhof’s 


Imhof's well-equipped modern plant 
ne limit sheet metal 
work—Instrument 
Electrical and Mechanical 
Assemblies, * Press Work, Metal 









es, Ampli- Imhof’s (Retail) Led. Established 1845 


112-116, NEW OXFORD STREET 












112-6 New Oxford 
St., London, W.C.! 


ENQUIRIES INVITED 
PRIORITY WORK ONLY 









LONDON - - - - W.C.I 
Telephone: MUSeum 5944 
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Buying Records by Post KEEP IN TOUCH 








ee y 99 

can be satisfactory only when you have confidence TIMES 2 : 
that the records will reach you in perfect condition. WAR TIME SERVICE 

ee . > P = ACOUSTIC SOUND BOXES —Adjusted—Rebuilt—Retuned 
Our many years of experience enable us to guaran- Pion Gas ee ae Pent 
tee the safe arrival of records, and THE RADIO SETS, AMPLIFIERS —Adjusted. Repaired 
MONTHLY LETTER > (annual subscription LOUD SPEAKER UNITS —Repaired—Adjusted 

™ > 

4/6d.) in which we give frank and impartial EXPERT HAND-MADE FIBRE NEEDLES 


reviews of the latest recordings, enables you to be 
sure that you are adding only the best versions to 
your collection. We are always willing to give . 
our advice as to the best available recording of “‘INGERTHORP E”’ Great North Rd. London, N. 2 


any work that you may wish to buy. MOUNTVIEW 6875 
Records to the value of 60/- or more (exclusive 
of tax) are sent post free. Postage and packing 


on smaller quantities (but not less than A Generous Allowance 
three), 2/-. 


Famous the World Over 














will be given on your unwanted records of 
good music in fibre played condition if you 


E M G buy your new ones at The Gramophone 
e . ° Exchange, Ltd., 121 and 123, Shaftesbury 

Avenue, London, W.C.2. : 
HAND-MADE 


For the Limited Purse, Records 


that have been taken in part exchange are 


GRAMOPHONES Lid. | 
available for sale or exchange in the Used | 


11 GRAPE STREET, 
LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: TEMple Bar 7166-7 


Grape Street is just behind the Princes Theatre 


Record Dept. Some wonderful bargains 
always to be found on the lower floor. Callers 
only. No lists issued. 












































ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
RECORDED MUSIC 


o 
GOLDEN PYRAMID || st for music lovers 
Lists every worthwhile recording of serious composers, including 
mid-1942 releases—over 25,000 records listed—cloth bound. It is 
NEEDLES unique in inclusiveness, accuracy and usability. No lover of great 


music performed by great artists will be without it. Send ONLY 


~The Gramophone Shop 


- ‘east ~- Steet, NEW YORK 











SHOP FOR SLIGHTLY 
r HE = usep RECORDS 
We give the best cashand exchange prices. 


Consult us when selling; whole libraries or 
small lots purchased 


THE DRAWDA HALL BOOKSHOP 


THE BEST ON ne 
RECORD MAINSPRINGS 


























The steel, the machinery and th — 

, e . , 
men that go to the making of Geo Emmo ws0 . 
“Golden Pyramid” Needles are = rge tt (Pawsons) Ltd 
now making munitions. They OXENHOPE. Near KEIGHLEY 
are scarce, but they are still the 








best on record. 


ny THE INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS AGENCY LTD. 


The COLLECTORS’ SHOP 
THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO, LTD., REDDITCH 20, NEWPORT COURT, W.C.2. 
We cater for the collector of rare and unusual discs, cylinders, souvenirs, etc.» 
etc. We give the best prices for Rarities, deletions, etc., especially Operatic 
= Concert bags od on G. & T., Polydor, Columbia, ee Write or 
COUPON call. Open on Wednesday, Thursday, Saturday, |! a.m. to 5 p.m. 


This coupon must be cut out and attached aoe oe 
to any enquiry, with a stamped and 
addressed envelope if a personal answer 
is desired. Available until March 31st 
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Cow Cow Boogie - 
My Blue Heaven - 


1944 SUPER RHYTHM-STYLE SERIES | 


WI had you; On the sunny side | 
of the street os 


Letmeup - - 
Flatbush Flanagan - 





and his Hotshots 


HARRY PARRY 


HARRY JAMES 


“le 2931 


JAZZ CLASSICS SERIES 


EDDIE CONDON’S QUARTET 


Oh baby - ° é 
Indiana - - - 


The Parlophone Company Ltd., Hayes, Middlesex 


7 
~ pF 2009 


R 2930 | 
_ Number 


| Macnamara’s Band 
| Wo. 


Vict’ry Polka - - 





The GRAMOPHONE 






GERALDO 
and his Orchestra 


Lane; 


Someday soon - 


My heart tells me 








something Far-a-way 
It can’t be wong F 2012 


~ braoss 


| BALLOON CENTRE DANCE 
ORCHESTRA 


i (By permission of the Officer Commanding) 


che 2932 | 


~ br 2010 

















A COLLECTION OF “<43” 


NATIONAL ANTHEMS: 


ABYSSINIA 
ARGENTINE BELGIUM 
BOLIVIA BRAZIL 
CANADA CHILI 
CHINA COLOMBIA 
CUBA 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA (2) 
DENMARK 


DUTCH ECUADOR 
ESTONIA EGYPT 
FINLAND FRANCE 
GREAT BRITAIN 

GREECE HOLLAND 
ICELAND IRELAND 


JUGOSLAVIA LATVIJA 





LIECHTENSTEIN 


LUXEMBURG 

MALTA, GC. MEXICO 

NETHERLANDS 

NORWAY PERU 

PHILIPPINE POLAND 

PORTUGAL RUSSIA 

SOUTH AFRICA 

SPAIN SWEDEN 

SWITZERLAND 

TURKEY 

UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 

URUGUAY U.S.S.R. 

VENEZUELA 


Piano Solo Edition: 4/- net. 





roadcastin 
by the B. 





| ae Edition has been chosen by the British 

Corporation, and Recorded 

Symphony Orchestra for 
Broadcasting purposes. 








Published by 


BRITISH AND 


CONTINENTAL 


MUSIC AGENCIES LIMITED 


- 125 Shaftesbury Avenue, 


London, W.C.2 


(Temple Bar 5532) 

















COVER Il 


Let your gramophone 
teach you 
another language 





First you listen, then 
you find yourself speaking 


Now is the time to learn a new language by Linguaphone. Know- 
ledge of foreign languages is of great value to-day, and will be even 
more valuable after the war, when there will be a unique opportunity 
for careers and holidays abroad. With a Linguaphone Course you 
can acquire this knowledge quickly and thoroughly. 


SEE HOW EASY IT IS 


You sit down in comfort and listen to the 
Linguaphone records on your gramophone, 
They are spoken by expert native teachers. 
As you listen, you follow in the illustrated 
key-book the words your teacher is using. 
Soon you become so sound-perfect and word- 
perfect you have the confidence to begin talk- 
ing, reading and writing fluently. Correct 
pronunciation comes naturally because you 
never hear a word wrongly pronounced. 


WRITE FOR THE 26-PAGE BOOK 
AND WEEK’S FREE TRIAL 


In most war jobs there are off-duty hours when you feel the need 
for some worth-while activity. A Linguaphone Course is always 
there, ready to educate and entertain you whenever you have time 
to spare. The 26-page book gives full details of the method and 
enables you to have a complete course for a whole week’s free trial . 


LINGUAPHONE 


FOR | LANGUAGES 


POST THIS _ mee 
COUPON | mcm 


to-day, or if in | Address 
London, call for a | 
personal demonstra- 
tion at our Head | To the Linguaphone Institute (Dept. D/16), 

Office, Linguapbone Linguaphone House, 207 Regent Street, London, W.1. 
House, 207, Regent ] Please send me, post free, your 26-page book about the 1 
Street, W.1. quick, new and easy Linguaphone way of learning languages 


(Opposite Liberty's) ' lam interested i vic csctcccccsscccccsces language(s) 


ee ee 





COURSES IN 


French,German, 
Russian, Italian, 
Spanish, Dutch, 
Polish, Swedish, 
Norwegian, 
Portuguese, 
Hindustani, 
Czech, Finnish, 
Irish, English, 
Esperanto, 
Chinese, Iranian, 
Arabic (Egyp- 
tian), Afrikaans, 
Modern Hebrew , 
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